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Love is an atmosphere rather than an emotion, the 
atmosphere of God's very nature ; and as we inbreathe 
that atmosphere ‘we gain in spiritual vitality and 
spiritual vigor, and in clearness of spiritual vision. 
“God is love; and he that abideth in love abideth 
in God, and God abideth in him.” “How blue 
God’s heavens are when we love and know that he 
loves, and how pleasant all hours and weathers and 
seasons are when we dwell in love, and so in God!” 


A new truth is not new in itself, but it is only new 
to its new discoverer, or to its new recipient. .A man 
who lives near a parting of the traveled ways may be 
asked by a hundred different travelers-as to the right 
direction to the nearest county town. The correct 
answer to that question is an old truth to him, so old 
and so familiar that it seems hardly worth telling 
over again. Yet toevery one of those travelers it 
may convey an utterly new truth, on which depends 
the correctness of the asker’s course. Saying over an 
old truth that is timely, is in many a case better than 
saying that which seems to the sayer quite new and 
fresh. .This is a suggestion to parents and teachers and 


2 | quences as of outer. 


pastors and editors. Their best work is likely to be 
in the saying over and over again that which is old 
to them, but new and needful to those who look to 
them fer counsel. 


” 


The theory of Job’s comforters, that it always and 
at once is well with the righteous, often takes subtle 
shapes in our thinking. One is the expectation that 
every good action shall be attended with a glow of 
warm feeling, as a sort of reward for our goodness. 
In reality, we frequently have no such experience. 
Right action is attended often with such unpleasant 
secondary circumstances as to take all charm out of it. 
It gives offense in our social circle, or it grieves some 
one we love, who but half understands us; or, in 
some way, it carries with it a shadow to darken the 
sunlight. And itis better thus. For “ because right 
is right, to follow right were wisdom in the scorn of 
consequence” just as truly in view of inward conse- 
Were the inward consequences 
always such as delighted us, then doing right might 
become as mercenary as if we expected flocks and 
herds, or brownstone fronts and paying bonds, in 
consideration of our rightness. So we learn to serve 
God for God’s sake, and right for right’s sake, and 
not for meat and drink, material or immaterial. 


A Christian is incomplete for service without Christ 
as his partner. But there are two ways of taking 
Christ as a partner in the Christian life. The wise 
way is to look to Christ for help and wisdom in every- 
thing that pertains to our spiritual progress, and to 
do all our work with that help and guidance. The 
foolish way is to try to divide the spiritual life into 
separate provinces, and to give to Christ only his 
share, while we hold ourselves responsible for the 
remainder. One of the commonest blunders of this 
kind, is to look to Christ for the forgiveness of sin 
and assurance of acceptance with God, while we of 
ourselves undertake the purification of heart and life. 
Some of God’s best saints have made this biunder for 
a time. Albert Hopkins, the aroma of whose de- 
voted life lingers around Williams College, blending 
with the memory of his great brother the president, 
toiled years at achieving his own sanctification, before 
he wakened up to the knowledge that the right way 
to Christian holiness is by consecration to the Master, 
in order that he may make of us what he pleases. 
When he found Christ made unto him sanctification, 
he was not less watchful, not less zealous, not less 
abundant in good works. He did not fancy that he 
himself was a “sleeping partner” in the great trans- 
action of Christian life. But he found a more solid 
peace and a steadier progress than was possible to 
him before. Christ is our very life, yet we are workers 
together with him in God’s service. 


Following a master does not imply the sacrifice of 
personal intelligence or individuality. To do superior 
work of any sort is to exhibit one’s individuality, and 
this individuality is as truly one of manner or method 
as of matter and results. The man who hopes to 
reach another’s height of success by simply imitating 
that other in his methods, will be sure to do less than 
he might do if he were to follow the leadings of his 
own individuality. This is not to say that plans and 





means and methods are not to be taught and bor- 


rowed, but merely that there is something more to be 
thought of than the mechanics of conscious method. 
A rising poet of acknowledged power seizes, or is 
seized by, a poetic thought or image, and retires to 
her study, where she may be safe from that intrusion 
which would be in danger of shaking the image from 
her slender hold before it has been wrought into 
verbal form. Another, of equal but of quite different 
power, equally fearing the danger of the escape of 
the poetic image, transfixes it like a flash upon the 
back of a visiting-card, the bottom of a bread-pan, or 
whatever may be at hand in any situation. Idio- 
syncrasies of method might be noted as numerously 
as names in high repute. A young artist, or writer, 
or speaker, is often delayed in his progress by failing 
to distinguish that kind of following of masters which 
is merely a following of personal idiosyncrasies from 
the following of their broad principles, their higher 
aims, and their ideals of excellence. An intense 
hatred of shams would sooner bring a man into 
likeness with Carlyle than would any dyspeptic crus- 
tiness of temper. Into our following and our imi- 
tating we must throw the force of our own individu- 
aljty, if we would not fail either to be ourselves or 
our professed master. 





ENLARGED THOUGHT OF GOD. 


In general we make encroachments on those realms 
of knowledge ef which we are ignorant by adding 
well-defined fact to fact, and thus our knowledge 
grows and our conceptions of the whole become by 
degrees more adequate ; and by the combining power 
of the mind we come at last to bring all ascertained 
facts into relation, and can view the subject as a 
whole, provided we have mastered all the facts. But 
this last proviso is the one which, in so many depart- 
ments of knowledge, prevents us from feeling that we 
ever can view the subject as a whole; and if this is 
so concerning our earthly subjects of knowledge, how 
much more so of God, and how hopeless, and, some 
will say, how useless, to attempt to learn anything of 
a Being who so infinitely transcends us, and to whom 
our finite modes of extending our knowledge seem 
from the nature of things so inapplicable ? 

We do not, however, hesitate to study and acquire 
what we may concerning many subjects even of 
earthly knowledge which are practically fathomless 
for us ; and while we may feel to the full the inade- 
quacy of our powers, and the impossibility of our 
ever comprehending God, yet we know that we may 
take aspects of his character as revealed in the Bible, 
and hold them steadily before our mental vision 
until they glow in our thoughts and assume a definite, 
though not a complete, meaning for us. In this way 
by taking into our thought, as far as we are able, the 
different aspects and attributes of God’s character, 
we may form a real and powerful, though far from 
adequate, conception of him. It is by adding knowl- 
edge to knowledge that our thought of him enlarges 
and expands, even though it must ever be so in- 
finitely below the immensity and supremacy of the 
sovereign theme. Our text-book is the Bible, studied 
under the illumination of the Spirit. 

Can we not take the simple thought of God’s power 
to help,—choosing his own words, “ I will strengthen 





thee ; yea, I will help thee,”—and think upon them 
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until some definite idea of what it means that tides 
of strength should pour from the ocean of his fulness 
into every inlet of our being, and until the thought 
really fills and floods the mind? Ortake the thought 
of God’s eternal love to us, “I have loved thee with 

an everlasting love.” Can we grasp this timeless, 
dateless quest of God for our souls, his unwearying 
search for us individually, because of his great, free 
love for us each personally, without obtaining some 
broader and deeper conception of the volume and 
the velocity of that river of his love that runs from 
eternity to eternity, and so enlarging our real knowl- 
edge of his true character ? 

For our world and for our race there is no true 
conception of God, even in a purely intellectual man- 
ner, except as he is made known through Christ. 
We cannot know him even as Creator independently 
of Christ, since by him he made the worlds, and by 
him were all things created. In Christ, definite and 
personal ideas of God are brought before the mind 
in the most concrete manner possible. Beginning 
with the human, and grasping a brother’s hand, we 
lay hold on the divine Christ, and in Christ we see 
God. 

If we are determined to increase our knowledge of 
God, we must not rest content with the instinctive 
ideas of him which we may already possess, but use 
these as an initiative from which to go on to wider 
knowledge. Very much of the great inequality in 
men in regard to their knowing God is explained by 
their own willingness to make efforts to know him. 
Desire and docility, and the determined use of our 
rational powers, will give us those enlarged concep- 
tions in the mind which shall be assimilated more or 
less rapidly into the character. We must not be 
satisfied with our childish thought of God, beautiful 
as this may have been, and perhaps never to be sur- 
passed in its sense, of infinity and the nearness and 
naturalness of the thought of God. This supre 
thought must widen and grow sovereign with the 
years. 

Nor need we depend alone on what we learn from 
others about him. We may make our own researches 
into God, and mine for ourselves in the Scriptures, 
and receive our own revelations from him. Nor are 
we limited to acquiring knowledge through the intellect 
merely, but we are to seek and find a glorious heart 
enlargement, and grow in this divine knowledge by the 
endeavor after obedience. This isa kind of knowledge 
that becomes a firm’ standing-ground under our feet. 
Let the mind ponder, let the heart commune and love, 
let the will resolve, and the entire nature act as one 
in receiving God and in giving out the influence of 
God. Man is one; it is the same nature working in 
different ways when we speak of the mental concep- 
tion, the heart-love, or the sacred determination of 
the will that we will know God. 

The Bible is full of explicit commands to study 
and know the character of God. It is itself an im- 
plicit command in the same direction, since its gift 
to us is God’s revelation that he wills to make 
himself known. It is a noble ambition when we de- 
termine that, by all the means in our power and in 
God’s gift, we will know all that it is possible for us 
to know of God. He will certainly bless us in such 
a holy resolve. He will enlarge our thought of him 
in prayer, if we are content to stay on our knees long 
enough to let him speak to us. Ifthe charge of nar- 
rowness as Christians is brought against us, let it not 
be a true charge in respect to meager and limited 
and ignorant views of Him “ who filleth all in all.” 

Over and above all the intellectual knowledge in 
which we are bound to be enriched there still re- 
mains that crowning knowledge of God which is the 
direct impartation of the Spirit of God. This gift, 
as an old divine says, “God has reserved in his own 
hands, to be bestowed immediately by himself as a 
thing too great for second causes to be concerned in. 
It is related to God as the light is to the sun.” It is 
this heavenly sunshine falling on our knowledge which 
gives it gracious fructifying power. 

Yet the words of Elihu ring out of a far past search 


cannot 

him out.” And were it not for the reassuring words 
of him who came to reveal the Father, we should 
fear to search into such transcendent themes. In the 
light of the words of the Son of God, “ He that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father,” we need not fear ; 
for the ver has already penetrated into the in- 
most heart of God by loving his Son. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Many an English word is used in more than one 
meaning, and in consequence a child is misled or bewil- 
dered as to its true signification. Mention was recently 
made in thése columns of a child being misled by the 
similarity in sound of the words “‘ piece” and “‘ peace,” 
and thus being caused to suppose that a “ peacemaker” 
was one who’ made “ pieces.” This moves a North Caro- 
lina physician to say: 


Your “ How to be Understood,” in the issue for April 1, re- 
calls to my mind the following: My little six-year-old Boy said, 
“Papa, if the little man [the body] were to die, what would 
become of his feet and legs?” ‘“ How so, my son?” ‘“ Would 
they just go back to dust?” he said. ‘‘ What would become of 
his body?” I asked. “Oh,” he answered, ‘the Lord would 
take that up to heaven, and makeit intoa new body.” “Well,” 
I said, “he would take his feet and legs also. Sometimes we 
mean all the person when we just say ‘body.’” ‘Oh! I didn’t 
know that,” he replied, “and I couldn’t see how it was.” The 
little conversation was a sort of revelation to me., 


A great many children having been told that “ only 
the body” was buried in the ground, have naturally sup- 
posed that the head and legs and arms were not included 
for burial. When we say “body” we use a very in- 
definite term, and the children are no more likely than 
we are to understand its meaning with exactness. 


There are many seeming contradictions which are con- 
tradictions only in seeming, in the comments of scholars 
on the Bible text, as well as in the Bible text itself. A 
Canada correspondent has discovered one of these seem- 
ing contradictions in the lesson pages of The Sunday 
School Times, and he challenges the Editor to explain it 
if he can: 


I notice, in studying the desson for April 16, that, in the arti- 
‘cele by Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, he says of Job: “ His wife failed, 
and told him either to bless God and die, or to curse God and 
die, nobody can declare which. Nor does it matter much, for 


he did not mind her any way.” Does it not say plainly, in Job 
2: 9, that she told him to ‘‘curse God and die”? Now, if you 
could make that statement plain, you would confer a favor on 
a humble reader of your valuable paper. 


The Hebrew word translated “curse” in Job 2: 9, is 
the word that is ordinarily translated “bless.” It is a 
term that applies to the parting words between two per- 
sons, and, like our ‘‘ Good-by,” it may be used in either 
sense. We say “ Good-by” to a dear friend, with a lov- 
ing wish for a blessing onhim. We also say “Good-by” 
to one with whom we part company finally, not wishing 
to see him again. Thus Job’s wife suggested that he 
should bid ‘“‘ Good-by ” to God, and ‘end his life. The 
term was translated in our English Bible ‘“ curse,” in the 
sense in which we sometimes speak of a curse as a “ left- 
handed blessing.” 


It is evident that the last word as to woman’s part in 
church work has not yet been spoken by either sex. A 
recent treatment of that subject in these columns has 
called out numerous correspondents. Among these is 
one from Canada, who writes: 


Without stating how many years I have taken The Sunday 
School Times, and how highly it is prized, etc., allow me to 
draw attention once more to, and to seek farther light on, the 
interesting subject of women preaching, discussed with clear- 
ness and ability in Notes on Open Letters for April 15. I agree 
that there is nothing unscriptural or improper in a woman 
singing, praying, or speaking in a public assembly of either 
sex, or of both sexes. On the contrary, I think such a practice 
is quite scriptural and proper. Still I have a difficulty on this 
question. In 1 Timothy 2: 11,12, Paul states, “ Let the woman 
learn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer nota woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the man.” That is, a woman 
is not to speak when thereby she usurps authority over man. 
It does not seem to me that this can be explained by the 
conditions of time or place. The objection to women speaking 
is in some way based on the unchangeable principle indicated. 
The case stands thus to me: Considering that, when a woman 
leads and presides over a mixed assembly, she exercises authority 
over the men present, it seems this is what is condemned. She 
may speak, if thereby she is not exercising authority. 
let us hear from you again on this great question. 





In the Revision the words of Paul to Timothy are: 
“ Let.a woman learn in quietness with all subjection. 
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But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion 
over a man, but to be in quietness.” There are few who 
would claim that man should be subject to woman, and 
Paul certainly seems to think it would be wrong for 
woman “to have dominion over a man.” He says, in- 
deed, that, as a matter of fact, he did not countenance 
public teaching by women; yet he brought Priscilla 
with him to Ephesus, and she aided in teaching Apollos 
so that he was a better preacher than ever; and after- 
wards Paul spoke of Priscilla as one of his helpers in 
Christ (see Acts 18 : 1-4, 18, 19, 24-26; Rom. 16: 3). 
The genera: practice of Paul in this matter was affected 
by the circumstances of time and place, but the prin- 
ciples involved admitted of such exceptions as the Bible 
record discloses. 








THE MAGIC WELL. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Once,—but alack! the legend says not when,— 
In Yemen, deep within a palm-girt glen, 

A well there was whose crystal depths would limn 
His every foible, fault, and flaw to him 

Who gazed therein. No curious pilgrim train 
Plodded and paused that ever paused again ; 
And never wight that looked into the well 

Of what he saw revealed one syllable. 

So travel failed, till in the pilgrimage 

Twelve circling months saw not a soul engage ; 
And when at last a venturous paseer-by 

Leaned o’er the brink, behold—the well was dry! 


Think you, to judge that ancient age by ours, 
That bad this wondrous well possessed the powers 
Of setting forth fair traits and virtuous, 

For lack of use it would have vanished thus? 


Man views his virtues with admiring grace, 
But shrinks from faults that stare him in the face. 
Clinton, N. Y. 





HYMNAL-MAKING. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


As we live in a period of great hymmodic productive- 
ness, and of rapid diffusion of literary culture, it is not 
possible to compile ‘a-manual of praise in one generation 
which will be satisfactory to the next. Nearly all the 
larger American churches have had to prepare new 
hymnals—to use a word both modern and mongrel— 
within the last quarter of a century; and those which‘ 
fail or refuse to do so are seeing their congregations 
adupt the compilations made by private labor. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church, like all the Ameri- 
ean churches of English, Scottish, or Dutch origin, was 
at first a psalm-singing church. First “ the old version” 
of Sternhold and Hopkins (1549-1581) and then “the 
new version” of Tate and Brady (1696-1698) was in use. 
And even after the American Prayer-Book had been put 
into shape by successive conventions, the “‘ New Version,” 
with a scanty handful of hymns appended, remained 
the only metrical composition authorized for use in 
praise. But in 1826(7) a selection of hymns was added. 
A number of these were originals by Bishop H. U. 
Onderdonk, Dr. W. A. Muhlenberg, Mr. Fr. 8, Key, 
and others; and the somewhat prosaic Paraphrases of 
the Kirk of Scotland (by Bruce, Logan, Morrison, etc.) 
were drawn upon freely. 

This remained the only authorized collection of hymns 
until after the war, although English hymnody had made 
great advances in the intervening forty years. Then, 
after several local and partial efforts to supply some- 
thing better, ‘The Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ” appeared in 1870, and underwent a slight re- 
vision in 1874. Naturally, the compilers of this collec- 
tion dealt piously with the sacred associations which had 
gathered around its predecessor, often yielding their own 
judgments as to the value of a hymn out of deference to 
the strong attachments felt forit. For this reason, among 
others, the hymnal of 1870-74, in the two decades which 
have elapsed, has been found less adapted to the tastes 
of a younger generation ; and a wider acquaintance with 
the resources of hymnody has showed that it was not 
as good a selection as might be made from existing 
materials. . 

- “The Hymnal Revised and Enlarged,” sanctioned by 
the General Convention of 1892, is meant to meet this 
demand fora better. It was preceded by a provisional 
draft which the Oonvention of 1888 declined to adopt, 
referring it back to the committee and adding to its 
number. The result justifies this deliberation. The 
present work is a great advance upon the draft of 1888, . 
as it evidently is based upon a larger and more careful 

















a partisan air, as though the revision were rather in the 

interests of one section of the Church than of the whole. 

This cannot be said of the new book. Of course, the 

greater part of the additions are from recent writers of 

the Anglican communion on both sides of the ocean. 

But the compilers have gone back to the earlier hymn- 

’ writers also, and we find new hymns from Charles Wes- 

ley (10), Toplady, Bishop Heber (2), James Edmeston 

(3), H. H. Milman, H. F. Lyte (4), Chatlotte Elliott 

(8), John Keble, H. Downton (2), Edward Osler (2), 

A. T. Russell (2), Henry Alford (5), J. H. Gurney (2), 

and several others, besides hymns from English dissent- 

ers such as Montgomery (2), George Rawson (3), Thomas 

Kelly (2), Andrew Reed, and Harriet Parr. The addi- 

tions from contemporary writers represent churchmen 

of all schools, and with no evident purpose to give weight 
to the peculiarities of any. The Low Church may claim 

Bishop Bickersteth (5), Miss Havergal (8) and her father, 

Mrs. Bourdillon, F. Whitfield, James Hamilton (2), and 

several others; the Broad Church, Dean Stanley, Dean 

Plumptre (3), Canon Twells, R. Brown-Borthwick, A. T. 

Gurney, Phillips Brooks, and perhaps John Ellerton 
(15) and Baring-Gould; the moderate High Church, God- 
frey Thring (12), J. 8. B. Monsell (8), R. H. Baynes (2), 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth (11), Bishop W. W. How 
(18), G. Moultrie, Bishop Woodford (4), and W. J. Irons 
(2); and the pronounced High Churchmen, Dr. Little- 
dale (4), E. A. Dayman, Archbishop Maclagan (3),8. J. 
Stone (2), G. 8S. Hodges, 8. C. Clarke, L. Tuttiett (2), 
W. Bright, T. B, Pollock (4), W. Cooke, Dr. Neale (13),: 
Mrs, Alexander (6),and Mrs. Hernaman. From outside 
the Anglican communion we have new hymns from the 
Presbyterians Bonar (7), James D. Burns, Jane Borth- 
wick, Philip Schaff, George Duffield, Thomas Hastings, 
and Mrs. Prentiss ; from the Reformed, Theodore Monod 
(2), Denis Wortman, and Henry Harbaugh; from the 
Congregationalists, Ray Palmer (2), H. M. Dexter, 
8. Wolcott, Thomas R. Taylor, and J. B. Waterbury; 
the Baptists, Edward Mote®S. F. Smith, and J. H. Gil- 
more ; the Methodists, F. Bottome and Mrs. Crosby van 
Alstyne; the Plymouth Brethren, J. N. Darby (?), J. G. 
Deck, and A, Midlane; the “ Irvingites,” E. W. Eddis 
and Jane E. Leeson (2); the Roman Catholics, Edward 
Caswall (9), A. A. Procter (2), H, Collins, Cardinal New- 
man, H. J. Pye, T. J. Potter, C. A. Walworth; and the 
Unitarians, Sir John Bowring and his son Edgar Alfred 
Bowring, W. C. Bryant (2), O. W. Holmes (3), 8. John- 
son, and H. Ware. 

This exhibit certainly shows no narrow or exclusive 
spirit on the part of the compilers. And when we pass 
from authors to the quality of their work, we find that 
the book is characterized by the purpose to present a 
collection thoroughly suited for Christian worship, on 
the plan of the Church year and its services. The curious 
timidity of the old-fashioned Episcopalian, with his dread 
of anything that looked like enthusiasm, has disappeared. 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul” stands now much as Wesley 
wrote it; and many hymns (for instance, “‘ Lord, I hear 
of showers of blessing,” ‘“‘I need thee, precioys Jesus,” 
“TI lay my sins on Jesus,” “ Revive thy work, O Lord,” 
and “My hope is built on nothing less’) would have 
sent a chill down the back of the old-fashioned High 
Churchman of the Oftderdonk and Hobart school. But 
in late years there has been shown a notable readiness of 
the extreme church party to learn and appropriate what 
was positive and effective in the evangelical movement 
and its literature. 

Naturally the hymns relating to the sacraments suggest 
examination. On baptism there is not a hymn by a 
High Church writer, unless Mr. Ellerton, whom we have 
classed as Broad Church, be claimed as one. Of the 
eighteen on the communion, those by Bonar, Schaff (a 
translation), Conder, Doddridge, Montgomery, and Raw- 
son are as strong in their expressions as any of those 
given from Anglican writers. It often has been said 
that all Christians are Calvinists when they pray, and 
Arminians when they preach. Shall we add that they 
are High Churchmeu when they sing ? 

We miss some writers and some hymns. Archbishop 
Benson’s splendid Thanksgiving hymn would have been 
a good addition to the four devoted to thatday. Bonar’s 
“Calm me, my God, and keep me calm,” consecrated by 
the dying memories of the martyr-bishop Hannington, 
might have been given a place. Wesley’s “Come, let 
us join our friends above,” has faults, but its exclusion 
is surprising. There are no hymns by Henry Septimus 
Sutton, Thomas Toke Lynch, Thomas H. Gill, A. L. 
Waring, or Jean Ingelow,—all writers who combine 
poetic vigor with devout thought and fine taste. 

- The indexes and the title-page are both below the 
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mark, The title-page tells a great deal too much about 
the history of the book. The index of first lines is sepa- 
yate from the index of authors, which makes it hard to 
find anything that is wanted; and the latter gives evi- 
dence of a want of expert scholarship in the field of 
Latin hymnology. Thus Bernard of Cluny is elevated 
to saintship, in rivalry to him of Clairvaux. The Dies 
Trae is said to be “probably” by Thomas of Celano, 
the probability being nearly as great as that Toplady 
wrote “Rock of Ages.” The Alleluiatic sequence is 
ascribed very properly to Notker, in spite of Dr. 
Neale’s vote for the prosaic Gotteschalk, who never 
wrote even a passable sequence. “Abbe Bernault, 1736,” 
contains three blunders, of which one is probably 
the printer’s mistake. Sebastian Besnault was a parish 
priest in Sens, not an “abbe,” and his hymns were pub- 
lished in 1686. There is room to doubt the propriety of 
classing “ Jesus Christ is risen to-day ” as a translation 
of Surrexit Christus hodie, and it is altogether wrong to 
ascribe it to “Tate and Brady.” The description “un- 
known ” is hardly adequate for the early Irish communion 
hymn of the seventh century, Sancte venite (No. 220); 
nor is it the only “unknown” or “ancient” that might 
have been described more exactly. Thus the Italian 
origin of No, 362 might have been indicated. 

In dealing with the texts, the compilers have taken 
far less liberties than usual. In most cases in which 
hymns have been altered the fact is indicated. It is 
surprising to find that the full (slightly altered) text of 
“Rock of Ages,” which was given as an alternate in the 
Hymnal of 1870(4), is dropped, leaving only the abridged 
“ Prayer-Book version ” of 1826(7). In one instance,they 
have attempted a cento, by combining a verse from 
Smith’s “ My country, ’tis of thee” with Dwight’s “ God 
bless our native land,” but not felicitously. 

Philadelphia. 
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DEAR MAIDEN MAY. 
BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


Dear maiden May, with cowslips at thy breast, 
And on thy train rosettes of dandelions, 
Be not so fleet at weaving of thy crown 

* Of apple-blooms, at painting tulip-cups, 
At.scenting spikes of budding hyacinths, 
Dyed deep with rose and purple of the dawn. 
Along the brooks move with a loitering step, 
And pause to watch in the bright water’s glass 
Thy witching face. Hide for a moment’s rest, 
When thou art weary nursing violets, 
In the long fringes of the willow-trees. 
Once thy glad tasks are done, thy sister June 
Will push thee from the bosom of the year. 
With thy young flocks in the green pastures play; 
We love thee so we fain would have thee stay. 

Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





HOME-KEEPING, A SOURCE OF POWER. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


It is safe to assert that at no previous period in the 
history of our civilization have there been more influences 
at work antagonistic to the fullest extension of home life, 
while at the same time it may, with equal confidence, be 
claimed thgt never before was there greater need of this 
very factor in individual and national development being 
most sedulously cultivated. 

» The reasons for this state of things are not far to seek. 
As regards the influences antagonistic to home life, they 
are patent tousall. The welkin rings with voices calling 
us from our firesides. The ever-increasing pressure upon 
the heads of the family, in order that they may maintain 
or improve their positions in the commercid] and social 
arenas, demanding more and more of the father’s time 
for office, shop, or factory, and of the mother’s for mak- 
ing and receiving calls, giving and attending receptions, 
andotherwise taking her part in a multitude of social 
functions ; the bewildering legion of attractions and dis- 
tractions for the sons and daughters,—theater, opera, 
lecture, entertainments of every sort, good, bad, and in- 
different,—how they do multiply and abound on every 
side, as if recreation and enjoyment were to be found 
only by going from home to seek it! 

_ But it is not only from the avenues of money-getting 
and pleasure-seeking that these voices call to us with 
ever-increasing insistence. Their invitation appeals tothe 
higher and more altruisticside of our nature with equal, 
if not greater, force. The growth of organizations and 
societies having a directly religious or intellectual end 
in view is one of the most noteworthy phenomena of the 
latter half of this century. The marvelous Christian 





Endeavor Society, and its stalwart sisters the Epworth 





League, and the Young People’s Union, the King’s 
Daughters, the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, the Women’s 

and Young Women’s Christian Temperance Unions, the 

Look-up Ciubs, Look-out Clubs, Lend-a-Hand Clubs, and 

so forth, and so forth, all aiming at the religious and moral 

improvement of our neighbors and ourselves; and, besides 

them, the Shakespeare, Browning, and Tennyson Socie- 

ties, the Reading Circles, the Conversation Clubs, and so 
forth, and so forth, designed to develop intellectuality ;— 
these gatherings together of men and women, of youths 
and: maidens, admirable, exceilent, deserving of en- 

couragement and support as they doubtless are, as they 
flourish about us have a tendency not only to draw us 
too much away from our homes, but to create the impres- 
sion that the best things in life are to be had outside our 
own family circle, and we must therefore go forth to pos- 
sess them. 

Now in so far as we permit ourselves to be too much 
drawn away from’the hearthstone on one hand, and on 
the other to come to think that, in order to have a good 
time, we must turn our backs upon our own doors, we are 
allowing a positive good to become, in a greater or less 
degree, according to the extent of our error, a hardly less 
positive evil; for assuredly ng one would venture to atgue 
that any other institution, however high its aim or pure 
its methods, can effectually take the place of the home 
for the cultivation of those graces of character and 
qualities of mind which we have been accustomed to 
associate with the most durably attractive types of per- 
sonality. 

There is an appositeness here in the well-known lines 
of Longfellow, himself an almost ideal illustration of the 
domestic virtues - 


“Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest, 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 
To stay at home is best.’”’ 


And there is such a depth of truth in the second line of 
the verse, that, without undue presumption, we may take 
upon ourselves to set it off against the axiom of Shake- 
speare, that “home-keeping youth have ever homely 
wit,” which would seem to consciously or unconsciously 
constitute a rule of conduct for so many of the young 
people of our day. 

Let me not be understood as seeking in any way what- 
ever to deprecate a due appreciation of the opportunities 
for mental, moral, and spiritual improvement which 
throng us on every side, for that is not the purpose of this 
writing at all. But I do wish to be understood as plead- 
ing for no falling off in the estimation of our home privi- 
leges, or weakening of conscientious regard for the home 
duties. 

The home must ever be the well-spring of all that 
works towards the bettering of individual and national 
life; and this being the case, it is of paramount importance 
that no effort should be spared to give it the brightest 
and happiest atmosphere that is possible in this imper- 
fect world of ours. 

One point that cannot be too strongly emphasized is 
the.imperative necessity for no less courtesy and forbear 
ance being shown one another by the members of the 
home than is demanded of them in their associate rela- 
tions. No society, however noble its purpose or ardent 
the enthusiasm of its adherents, could exist for a week 
were the same blunt indifference to another’s feelings or 
interest shown at its meetings that is all too common in 
many homes. There is a truth that wellnigh lies too 
deep for tears in the following verses : 


“If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when I went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 
But we vex our own 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


“ We have eareful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for our own 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah, lips with curse impatient ! 
Ah, brow with that look of scorn! 
*T were a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn.” 


Now, in order for a right measure of home-born hap- 
piness to be enjoyed, it is vitally requisite that no less 





consideration should be felt for ‘‘our own” than for the 
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“stranger” and the “sometime guest;” and it is just here, 
perbaps, that so many goastray, Their brightestsmiles, 
their most winning ways, their best stories, their deftest 
courtesies, are all reserved for outsiders, while those who 
live with them under the same roof-tree behold them ip 
astate of chronic dishadilic, so to speak, the “ company 
manners” with which they clothe themselves in the 
presence of their friends and acquaintances being flung 
aside with a sensation of relief in the bosom of the 
family, ’ 

How well Hannah More has in a few lines indicated 
the essential elements of happy home life! 

* Subduing and subdued, the petty strife 
Which clouds the color of domestic life ; 
The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things,— 
On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend 
The almost sacred joys of home depend,” 

Not only must constant courtesy and mutual forbear- 
ance characterize the home intercourse, but it is no less 
important, particularly from the point of view of the 
young people, that there should be no undue restraint 
about the household life. The parents who want their 
boys‘and girls to believe that “ home-keeping hearts are 
happiest” must allow them the full run of the house. 
There must be no “best parlor,” as chill, dark, and 
dreary as a tomb, never used save for “ company;” and 
there must be reasonable liberty allowed in the matter 
of inviting companions to share a meal or to spend the 
evening. 

Nor must the parents feel that they have accomplished 
their whole duty when they have done this. They must, 
so far as other duties permit, give their children the 
benefit of their company. A striking illustration of the 
right and the wrong way of living has recently come 
under my notice. A house near by changed tenants last 
spring. Curiously enough, the family that left and the 
family that came were almost similar in size and compo- 
sition; and I could not help being impressed with the 
different use they made of their home, The first family 
lived in the back; the spacious front drawing-room was 
rarely lit up; the father went to his office immediately 
after the evening meal, and the mother seemed constantly 
cumbered with much serving, while the young people 
either hung about a stuffy dining-room or went to their 
own rooms, when they did not go out to spend the even- 
ing in some more attractive place. The second family 
use the drawing-room as if they were not a bit afraid of 
it. It is brilliantly illuminated as soon as night falls, 
and there the father, mother, and young folks gather to 
atudy and read, and chat in thorough comfort. 

The fact of the matter is, that nothing is too good for 
home. Home-born happiness is worth having at any 
price that is likely ever to be asked for it. Money won’t 
buy it, but love will; and love is the cheapest as well as 
the greatest thing in the world. Only let our homes be 
happy ones, and many of the problems now vexing so- 
ciety will solve themselves. In happy homes lies the 
secret of national goodness—and greatness too, 


Montreal, Canada. 





HALF AN AUDIENCE OF TWO. 
BY LEIGH YOUNGE. 


“Ts it worth while to hold the meeting to-night, do 
you think?” asked a Londoner of his friend one raw 
December night in 1856. 

“ Perhaps not,” answered the other, doubtfully ; “ but 
I do not like to shirk my work, and, as it was announced, 
some one might come.” 

“ Come on, then,” said the first speaker; “ I suppose 
we can stand it.” 

The night wes black as ink, and the rain poured in 
torrents; but the meeting of the English Missionary 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was held, in 
spite of the elements, in a brightly lighted chapel in 
Covent Garden. A gentleman, passing by, took refuge 
from the storm, and made up half the audience that lis- 
tened to a powerful plea for the North American Indians 
in British Columbia. 

“Work thrown away,” grumbled the Londoner, as 
they made their way back to Regent Square. 

“Who knows?” replied the missionary. “It was 
God’s word, and we are told that it shall not fall to the 
ground unheeded.” 

Was it work thrown away ? 

The passer-by who had stepped in by accident tossed 
of his couch all night, thinking of the horrors of the 
heathenism of which he had heard that night for the 
first time. And ina month he had sold out his busi- 


British Columbia Indians, under the auspices of \the 
Church Missionary Society. ; 

And thirty-five years afterwards we found him, last 
summer, surrounded by “his children,” as he loves to 
call them,—the center and head of the model mission 
station of the northwest coast, an Arcadian village of 
civilized Indians. It is the romance of missions, 

The Hudson Bay Company then dominated everything 
in British Columbia, and in the extreme north-west of the 
province lay Fort Simpson, the chief trading-post for 
all that region, where the great canoe market and the 
feasts and dances of the Indians brought every fall to the. 
post throngs of natives from the interior. 

Here Mr. Duncan began his work and labored for four 
years; but the evils and temptations surrounding such 
a place offset all his efforts, and he determined to go off 
by himself, and gather the Indians about him at some 
place where they would be safe from other influences. 
Fifty Chimsyans started with him, and in the center of 
a wild, unbroken wilderness, just south of the Alaska 
line, he pitched his tents, and founded the colony of 
Metlakahtla. 

A strip of Jand in the center was first marked off for 
church purposes, and the rest of the territory assigned 
to them was divided among the Indians. 

It was considered a doubtful experiment at first, but 
Mr. Duncan put his whole heart and soul into it, and 
the same practical good sense that had brought him 
success in the busy world of London produced the 
same results in the wilderness of the Pacific coast. 
Every Indian who went with him, and every one 
who came to join the colony, was made to sign a tem- 
perance pledge, agree to give up their medicine men 
with all their rites and incantations, and to do no work 
on Sunday. 

At the end of twenty-odd years there was a well-laid- 
out village, with two-story houses, sidewalks, street 
lamps, and all necessary conveniences. A large Gothic 
church has been built, with a comfortable rectory ad- 
joining; and around the village green, in the center of 
the settlement, stands a school-house, a public hall, and 
astore. All of these were built by the Indians them- 
selves, and with their own saw-mill and planing-mill 
they have turned out the lumber as well. Mr. Duncan 
has taught them all, working with them himself, and 
dividing the profits of labor among them. They have 
built and established their own cannery; for salmon 
fishing and curing is the great industry of the coast, and 
it is operated as a joint-stock company. It is wonderful 
how these so short time ago savages understand the 
scheme, and draw their dividends as naturally as if the 
custom had descended to them from their ancestors. 
The cannery is a marvel of neatness. Everything is 
done by the Indians, from first catching the fish to 
making the cans, filling, soldering, heating, varnishing, 
labeling, and packing. And the Metlakahtla salmon 
bring the highest price in the London market, An 
average of six thousand cases are shipped every year. 

The women have been taught to spin and weave the 
fleece of the mountain goat into beavy cloth, shawis, and 
blankets. Boots, shoes, ropes, and leather are also made 
among them, and there is a carpenter’s shop in the town 
where they make really beautiful carved wood boxes. 
A telephone connects the store with the saw-mill. The 
steam launch belonging to the company is engineered by 
one of themselves, and the whole place. seems a little 
world of its own. There is a visitors’ house for the en- 
tertainment of friends from the neighboring tribes, and 
boat-loads come down often to see the workings of the 
village, whose fame has spread far abroad. 

But even in this far-off corner of the earth, faith and 
patience and good works could not be left to carry on 
their perfect work, and jealousy of Mr. Duncan’s work 
came in to mar the peace of thewettlement. 

A difficulty ensued with a bishop sent out by the 
Church of England. The rector moved from the ‘par- 
sonage, and gave it up to the bishop, who not only 
established himself in the house, but also assumed 
charge of all the services. The Indians were informed 
that their warehouse and store bad been built upon 
ground belonging to the Church. Instead of placing it 
under Episcopal! jurisdiction, as the bishop had intended, 
the -Metlakahtlas went to work in a body, pulled down 
the buildings, and set them up outside the proscribed 
limits. In the effort to prevent the removal the bishop's 
dignity was wounded, and he sent down to Victoria and 
asked the protection of a British man-of-war, declaring 
he was not safe, the villagers were so savage. 

From bad to worse the feeling grew, and discord, 
enmity, and sorrow followed, until at last the missionary 





ness, and was on his way to his mission work among the 











leave; and he pushed off 

second time, to begin over again the work of a lifetime, . 
Coming with his devoted band over the boundary line, 
the brave pioneer entered Alaska, and, making tempo- 
rary arrangements for “ his children,” he went to Wash- 
ington to secure a grant ef land from the government. 
He found a friend in a congressman from New York, 


tlakahtla on American soil in 1886. 

Much of this I heard on the ship which took me to 
Alaska last summer, and at Old Metlakahtla we had 
seen the town which had grown up so wonderfully, and 
naturally my desire was great to see the man whose name 
we had heard all up and down the coast as a synonym of 
piety, justice, goodness, and benevolence. 

It was a bright, lovely June morning when.we dropped 
anchor half a mile from the shore of New Metlakahtla. 
There is no landing-wharf. Mr. Duncan, warned, per- 
haps, by past experience, does not wish to make com- 
munication with his colony too easy; so we were rowed 
off from the ship’s side in sma!! boats, and landed at the 
foot of the cannery, which is juston the shore. Here 
our host met us, and his kindly face, his honest blue 
eyes, his cheery laugh, and his genial smile, went straight 
to our heart; and one does not wonder that the most 
savage Indian cannot withstand that magnetic presence. 

As we went about among the colony, and saw every- 
where the evidence of his careful supervision, even to 
minute details, I wondered more and more at the in- 
domitable energy, patience, and perseverance of this 
wonderful man. When the move was made to American 
soil, the forms of the Anglican church were discarded, 
and the community named themselves The Christian 
Church of New Metlakahtia, the members signing a 
paper, pledging themselves to exclusively follow the 
teachings of the Bible as the rule of faith, and to do their 
utmost to preserve the spiritual and temporal prosperity 
and harmony of the community. 

Of course, in six years one does not expect the results 
of twenty-seven; but here, in embryo, are the same 
trades and industries, church and school, public senti< 
ment and manner of life, that made Old Metlakahtla 
the pride of British Columbia. 

An unbroken wilderness it was indeed when the little 
band took possession of the forest, and even. now part of 
the wilderness remains, in tangled paths, stumps of trees, 
and masses of undergrowth ; but all that will be cleared 
away intime. Their leader has given them civilization, 
education, arts, trades, and religion. And the bright 
faces of the boys and girls who sang the gospel songs 
and recited their Scripture lessons for us made a memory 
picture that will not soon fade. 

Danville, Ky. ; 

THE VALUE OF A PATTERN IN PRIMARY 
TEACHING. 


BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER, 





In a little book of music for kindergartens and primary 
schools there were recently found some suggestions that 
may prove helpful to Sunday-school workers. One that 
seemed particularly suggestive was “The Teacher's 
Pattern.” 

“Children learn at first entirelf by imitation. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance that the pattern be 
good. The teacher who patterns well, will in time get 
good singers from the class; but the responsibility is 
great, for they will quickly imitate faults and man- 
nerisms,”’ 

Following this were certain rules for patterning, from 
which we also quote. Those leaders of singing whose 
apparent aim is to make the children sing as loudly as 
possible, and then strive with their own voices to outdo 
the children, may think these suggestions suitable only 
for primary teachers; still they may contain truths worthy 
of consideration for older classes. 

“ RULES. 

“1. Never sing with the pupils. Let them quietly 
listen to your pattern, and imitate. 

“2. Let the pattern be short enough to be easily re- 
membered. Pattern from one breathing-spell to another. 

“3. The pattern mast be soft and distinct. 

“4, Repeat the pattern until you get a soft, clear 
response.” 

There may be some teachers who have never realized 
how great the power of imitation is in most children, and 
have given very little thought and attention to the pat- 
tern placed before them week after week. When God 
gave Moses directions for the tabernacle, he did not say, 





saw with reluctance that one party or the other must 


“ Now make mea tabernacle as well as you can, and 
then I’li show you what I want done with it,” but he 


. his grant through, and founded his colony of New — 
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took forty days to teach him in detail how every 
was to be made. Having given him a perfect pattern, 

he then said, “See that thou make all things according 

“to the pattern.” With his all-seeing wisdom and power 

. God knew that neither Moses nor any one else could 

reach perfection in anything unless the pattern were 

perfect, and careful attention given to details. The tones 

of a child’s voice have great powers for good or evil, and 

as they are trained the character is largely influenced. 

Children themselves are exceedingly susceptible to the 
influence of tones upon each other. This was clearly 
shown by a child not five years old who had a voice of 
rare sweetness. Coming home one day from the kinder- 
garten, she said, “ Mama, what makes Netty screech so 
when she sings?” On being asked what she meant, she 
replied by singing in exact imitation of Netty, who evi- 
dently believed in quantity versus quality of tone. The 
contrast to her own birdlike tones was both painful and 
touching. 

It is much more difficult to teach children to sing softly 
than loud, and often lazy or indifferent children are 
tempted to refrain from utterances of any kind; but it 
is sometimes possible to reach such children by making 
the pattern so beautiful and attractive that they will 
finally have a desire to mingie their voices with the 
others. 

To the timid child who really wants to sing, a pattern 
soft and sweet is a veritable boon. It is impossible to 
estimate the value to children’s lives and characters of 
the impressions gained from their singing softly, sweetly, 
and distinctly. 

Bishop Phillips Brooks somewhere said “ the elements 
which make a perfect work are two,—a perfect pattern 
and a perfect workman.” So it must be remembered 
that the children have a part to do when the pattern is 
presented to them,—and the first thing is to listen. 

Quoting from the book mentioned above, “ Children 
who learn to listen well will sing well. Before they can 
éxpress a thing they must be impressed with it. Listen- 
ing is the act of impression ; singing, the act of expres- 
sion. Therefore the listening should precede the singing. 

“The teacher’s patterning should be continued until 
the thing is clearly perceived by the pupils; but then it 
should be discontinued. Up to that point it stimulates 
to self-activity ; beyond that it only eneourages lazy de- 
pendence, 

“Some children will need to listen much longer than 
others. Those who do not sing in tune should be en- 
couraged to listen while others sing. But always give 
them some particular thing to listen for, such as softness 
or clearness of tone, distinctness of words, etc. Do got 
urge children to sing who are listening attentively. 
They are storing good impressions, and may some day 
be among your best singers.” 

Let no teacher corisider it a small thing when a child has 
been influenced and led to listen. Count the hours, days, 
weeks, months, or even years, spent in preparing a pat- 
tern that shall engross a child’s attention and stimulate 
a worthy imitation time well spent. 

From patterning, listening, and imitating in singing it 
is but a step to spiritual truths; and perhaps ‘the same 
rules will apply equally well to both. 

Some of God’s greatest lessons, which no soul can 
learn without listening, are taught through the “ still 
small voice.” It is often difficult to realize and remem- 
ber what preparation every teacher needs who would 
make his Christian life one that his pupils may safely 
imitate. . 

It is easy to forget that children, trained or untrained 
to listen, hear and imitate words, tones, and actions the 
teacher would not care to have reflected. The pattern 
is visible, whether he will or not, wherever he is found, 
be it at home, at church, on the street, at business, at the 
theater, the card-table, or where not. 

Some one has said: “We should preach God’s glory 
day by day, not by words only, often not by words at all, 
but by our conduct. If you wish your neighbors to see 
what God is like, let them see what he can make you 
like. Nothing is so infectious as example.” 

No teacher should expect from his pupils any better 
results than he is able to show in the pattern presented 
for imitation. In Jesus Christ is found a perfect pat- 
tern. To his words would God have every soul listen, 
and his actions imitate. This pattern, and this only, is 
safe to present to children for reproduction; and the 
pattern is visible to the children only so far as they see 
it represented in their teacher. 

“The worth or permanence of any man’s life is just 
according to the measure (or pattern) of the Christ-life 
he receives.” 


Chicago, Ml. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HOW PERLEY LOVED HIS ENEMY. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


When Perley Bridgman heard the rattling whiffle- 
trees of the old red stage behind him, and recognized the 
oddly matched gray and sorrel horses, that had jogged 
over the familiar route for so many years, he determined 
to “catch on behind” and ride to the village. He had 
done this scores of times with Mart Barker, the old 
driver, and, though he did not know the new driver very 
well, he, thought it would be quite the proper thing to 
cultivate his acquaintance in this informal way. So he 
stood in the grass by the roadside, and, when the stage 
had rattled by, he ran after it, caught hold of the bag- 
gage-rack, and swung himself up to a comfortable seat. 

There were no passengers that evening, and but few 
express packages, so the stage was by no means over- 
loaded. Surely there could be no objection to giving a 
boy of Perley’s size a “lift.” 

But suddenly the lad was startled by a cruel cut of 
the driver’s lash across his shoulders, and a gruff voice 
cried out: “Get off o’ there!” 

Smarting with pain, and tingling with still keener 
mental anguish and indignation, Perley Bridgman slid 
off the baggage-rack, and stood in the road, looking after 
the surly stage-driver with flaming cheeks and eyes over- 
running with tears. The pain of the blow from the 
whip-lash was as nothing compared with the hurt of the 
harsh word and the wounding of the boy’s self-respect. 
His hands clenched convulsively, and with a voice that 
broke into a sob before he had uttered all his threat, the 
little fellow cried : 

“T’ll pay you off for that,—see ’f I don’t!” 

The stage-driver only laughed derisively, and the old 
red stage rattled out of sight around a bend in the road. 

Two or three days after this unpleasant occurrence, 
Perley Bridgman was returning from his father’s wood- 
lot, where he had been at work gathering into piles the 


bark and large chips scattered about after the winter’s 
chopping. It was now in the spring of the year. There 


had been a great deal of rain, and the streams were all 
very high. So much “snow-water” was coming down 
from the mountains that many of the brooks had over- 
flowed their banks, and were taking “ short-cuts” from 
point to point, in the woods and fields. 

Perley walked briskly along through the early dusk. 
He was hungry and tired, and the thought of a good 
warm meal and a book by the fireside when he reached 
home was very inviting. The road, like most roads in 


the country, ran up and down hill pretty much all the 


way, now winding along the side of a thickly wooded 


slope, now crossing a bit of open meadow only to seek 


out the rockiest and steepest knoll in sight, apparently 


for the sole purpose of going right over the top of it. It 


was the same road on which Perley had been overtaken 
by the stage, and where he had met with such exas- 
perating treatment at the hands of the new stage-driver. 
The boy’s indignation still burned hotly within him, and 


could “get even ” with Mart Barker’s surly successor. 
“T guess the stage is late to-night,” he said to himself, 
as he examined the hoof-prints in the road. “No double 
team has been along here this afternoon. Well, the 
roads are pretty bad, I suppose. 
the old stage broke down, or got stuck in the mud!” 
This was certainly not the right spirit for Perley to 


cherish ; but when a boy has a purple welt across the | in. 


back of the neck, that smarts like fire every time he 


throws his head back, it is very hard, while that welt 


lasts, for him to feel kindly disposed toward the man who 
made it. 

Up, up climbed the road, along the face of a pine and 
hemlock wooded hill. At length it turned suddenly to 
the right, around the shoulder of the hill, and came, 
with a sudden sharp pitch, to a place where the steep 
slope on one side and a deep ravine on the other narrowed 
the road down to a width of less than ten feet. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Perley, when he came to this 
point. 

The brook in the ravine below had so undermined the 
bank that a great piece of it had slid down into the hol- 
low, carrying full half of the road-bed with it. The strip 
that remained was only about three feet wide. Perley, 
walking rapidly around the bend and down the sudden 
sharp pitch of the road in the deepening dusk, came 
near falling down into the ravine himself. It was the 
worst possible place fora washout, A team going toward 





the village would be almost certain to come upon the 


he could not help planning, as he walked aiong, how he 


Wouldn’t I be glad if 





‘break in the road unawares, and be hurled down into 
the ravine. 

Perley’s first emotion was one of surprise. Hissecond 
was one of exultation. Here was something which would 
pay off old scores with the stage-driver !—and that with- 
out the boy’s doing anything farther than to go about 
his business and let affairs take their own course. 
“There will probably be no passengers to-night,” re- 
flected Perley. ‘‘ It’s Mondaysnight, and the stage almost 
always comes in empty Monday night. Nobody will be 
hurt except that old curmudgeon of a driver.” 

He crossed the washout by the narrow pathway next 
the hill, and stood looking back. Something seemed to 
chain him tothe spot. He fancied he saw the stage roll- 
ing over and over down the embankment into the gloom 
below. Then he thought he saw the driver lying bruised 
and unconscious at the bottom of the ravine, while the 
horses, struggling in the entangled harness, were drown- 
ing in the stream. It was a highly colored picture, but 
the boy’s conscience, you see, was beginning to dominate 
his imagination. 

“Oh, go on, go on!” whispered the satanic voice in 
his breast. “ Don’t stop to think how the thing would 
happen. Revengeissweet! You didn’t cause the wash- 
out; you won’t be responsible for the consequences.” 

Then another voice arose in the boy’s heart,—a voice 
clear and gentle, and like some sweet, familiar strain of 
music: “Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But I 
say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good'to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” It was 
the very passage which Perley had repeated in Sunday- 
school at the last monthly review. How beautifully it 
had sounded to him then! He felt as if such true and 
gracious and loving words had never before been uttered 
in the world, and he longed to live in the spirit of them, 
and help others do so as well. And now he was medi- 
tating that very hate and revengefulness which Christ 
had so tenderly rebuked. 

A great wave of sorrow and remorse surged through 
the boy’s heart. He had not realized, until that moment, 
how wicked, how unchristian, his feelings toward the 
stage-driver had been. ‘‘God forgive me,” he prayed, 
“and help me to love my enemies!” Love?—that 
means a great deal. It is something more than merely 
cherishing a benevolent sentiment, It is putting that 
sentiment into deeds. For Perley, loving his enemy 
meant something very definite and practical that night. 
It meant staying there by the washout and warning the 
stage-driver of his danger. 

The boy recrossed the washout, went a little way down 
the road, and took his seat on a log towait. It was now 
»| quite dark ; the air was getting chilly, and a fine, pene- 
trating rain had begun to fall. For an hour or morethe 
patient watcher sat listening. He was hungry, faint, 
and tired; but he was determined not to desert his post 
until the stage came along. 

By and by he heard a shout, then the crack of a whip, 
and presently the rattling wheels and whiffletrees of the 
old red stage. The gleam of a lantern shot through the 
trees. Perley rose from his seat on the log, and walked 
slowly down the road. 

“You’d better turn around!” he cried as the stage 
cameinsight. ‘ There’s a bad washout just above here,” 

“Whoa!” cried the stage-driver. He left his steam- 
ing horses in the road, took his lantern, and followed 
Perley up the hill. “ Well, I declare!” he exclaimed, 
when they came to the place where the road had caved 
“It’s a bad one,—isn’t it? And I’d have been 
pretty likely to drive into it if you hadn’t warned me. 
It’s a treacherous place, right on the bend, and going 
down that little pitch. Say!—aren’t you the boy I 
whipped off the stage the other day? ”’ 

“TI suppose I am,” replied Perley. sai 

“ Well, now, I’ve felt awful mean about that, bub,— 
awful mean! I had one of my ugly streaks that day,— 
do have ’em once in a while. Say, can’t you forgive a 
fellow? That’s right! Here’s my hand, and here's 
begging your pardon heartily. And to think how you've 
treated me in spite of it,—just heaped coals of fire on my 
head! It makes me feel pretty small, I can tell you, 
But I reckon it'll do something towards driving the ugly 
streak out of me.” 

From that time on there were no firmer friends than 
Perley Bridgman and the new stage-driver. Each felt 
that he had been helped where he was weak by the ex- 
perience through which they had passed, and each was 
confirmed in the purpose to render thereafter good for 
evil, and to learn to love his enemies. 


Boston, Mass. 






















































































































































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1898.) 


1, April 2.—The Resurrection « of IIIB, sntndencvcscconccanenseootanencs Matt. 28 : 1-10 
2 April 9.—Afflictions & 











%, April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God. 
4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and R Job 42 : 1-10 
6. April 30.—Wisdom’s Warni Prov. 1 : 20-33 





6. May 7.—The Value of OTS |S RRREBIEN SS Prov.3: 11-24 
7. May 14.—Fruité of Wisdom 

8. May 21.—Against Int ance 
9. May 28.—The Excellent Woman.................. Prov. 31: 10-31 
10. June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity t 
11, June 11.—The Creator R d Kocl. 12: 14, 13,14 
12. June 18.—Messiah’s Kingd Mal. 3: 1-12 
18. June %5.—Review. 


QUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tur American InstitUTEe oF SackRED LITERATURE. 




















STUDY XXIL—THE BOOK OF PROVERBS: 
GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


I, Tax Lirerary Prosiem, 

1, Make a mental review of the Book of Proverbs, section 
by section, aiming to determine the characteristic features of 
each section. 2. Consider the sections more particularly from 
the point of view of their contents. Is there any one unifying 
idea, or does each section stand alone by itself? 3. Note the 
differences of form, and how each section is characterized by 
the prevalence of some particular element of form. 4, Note 
the differences in character, Sections A and B are more dis- 
tinctively religious and elevated in tone than the other sec- 
tions, 5. In view of these thorough-going differences, would 
we agree with Dean Stanley (“ Jewish Charch,” II., 205 f.) 
that the whole book belongs to the age of Solomon, or with 
most modern students that it represents a gradually formed 
collection, with an original nucleus from Solomon’s time, or, 
at least, representing fairly the ideas of that time? 

I. Taz Oniorn or THE MATERIAL. 

1, Make a general classification of the material in the 
Book of Proverbs, indicating the sections (or paragraphs) 
which may fairly be called philosophical. Which portions 
deserve the term “religious”? Which are, in a limited 
sense, proverbial? 2. Concerning the proverbial sections, 
which view of their origin is correct: That of Stanley (IL, 
204), that they are “individual, not national, representing 
not many men’s wisdom but one man’s supereminent.wit,... 
gifts to the people, not the produce of the people;” or that 
of Driver and others, that they are the work of “different wise 
men, casting fresh generalizations into an old mold, . . . prov- 
erbs of the common people”? Would not both views be 
satisfied by the supposition, above noted, of a Solomonic 
nucleus, not easily defined or limited, around which have 
gathered the similar productions of religious and mora] re- 
flection in other associated minds? 

Ill. Tae Dares or tHe Dirrerent Sections. 

1. Note the data which would bear on the question of date: 
(1) The different pictures of organized society set forth in 
the various portions of the book ; (2) the varying ethical and 
religious character of the sections; (3) the varying com- 
piexity of the style. 2. Keeping these points in mind, criti- 
cise the following presentation in Driver (compare, how- 
ever, the footnote, page 381): (1.) The oldest collection is 
10:1 to 22:16. Made asa collection about a century after 
Solomon's time, and to be viewed as the natural outcome from 
material originated in Solomon’s time. (2.) To this was 
edded 1: 1-6, together with 1:7 to 9:18, “The Praise of 
Wisdom,” and 22: 17 to 24: 22, “The Words of the Wise.” 
These were added shortly before the Exile. (3.) A little later 
a short section (chap. 24 : 23-34), ‘more Words of the Wise” 
was added. (4.) Later still, chapters 25-29 were added, proba- 
bly before the Exile. (5.) Latest of all were added the last 
thzee sections of the present book (chap. 30, 31). 
{V. Tas AvurHor. 

1. Review the arguments brought forward to show that in 
the strictest sense of authorship the Book of Proverbs cannot 
be credited to Soiomon. (1.) There is much repetition of 
proverbs, even within sections and more of slight variations 
of the same theme. This, as a rule, would point to separate 
authorship. (2.) Many of the proverbs seem unsuitable to 
Sotomon’s character and position. They are the proverbs 
which people, not a king, would utter. 

2, Suppose these to be true, what view of Solomonic author- 
ship can be held? Unquestionably Solomon was an intel- 
lectual and social leader, was himself sagacious, enterprising, 
and thoughtful ; collected around himself a number of men 
whom he infused with a peculiar spirit and purpose. Even 
if he did not write all of the proverbs, he set the proverbial 
mill into motion and regulated its pace. Is this enough to 
justify the title of the collection? 
V. Tuer Vatve. 

1. Does the view of the Book of Proverbs as a literature 
rather than a book in any way detract from its religious or 
theological value? Compare Horton’s remarks in “ Revela- 


“ Introduction,” ete. (p. 374). .2. In estimating the valie of 


the Book of Proverbs, note the place which it fills in the 
Old Testament as a whole, (1.) It is of the utmost value 
from a historical and sociological standpoint. here else in 
the Old Testament do we find the thoughis and standards of 
the people so graphically presented? (2.) It has unusual 
value from a practical religious standpoint. The consequences 
of wrong or foolish action are vividly set forth. (8.) It pre- 
sents what we might call the “common-sense” view of re- 
ligion, emphasizing right action as that which pays best in 
the long run. A prophet or psalmist would urge the same 
action, because it would be in accordance with God’s will, 
3. In making a final estimate of the book, lest us ask this 
question: What would be lost from the Bible if the Book of 


Proverbs was left out ? 








(Prov. 31 : 10-31. 

COMMON VERSION. 
10 ¢ Who can find a virtuous 
woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. 
11 The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so that 
he shall have no need of spoil. 
12 She will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life. 
18 She seeketh wool, and flax, 
and worketh willingly with her 
hands, 
14 She is like the merchants’ 
\ships; she bringeth her food from 
afar. 
15 She riseth also while it is yet 
night, and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her 
maidens, 
16 She considereth a field, and 
byyeth it: with the fruit of her 
hands she planteth a vineyard. 
17 She girdeth her loins with 
strength, and strengtheneth her 
arms. 

18 She perceiveth that her 
merchandise is good : her candle 
goeth not out by night. 

19 She layeth her hands to the 
spindle, and her hands hold the 
distaff. 

20 She stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy. 

21 She is not afraid of the snow 
for her household: for all her 
household are clothed with scar- 
let. 

22 She maketh herself coverings 
of tapestry ; her clothing és silk 
and purple. 

28 Her husband is known in 
the gates, when he sitteth among 
the elders of the land. 

24 She maketh fine linen, and 
selleth i; and delivereth girdles 
unto the merchant. 

25 Strength and honour are her 
clothing; and she shall rejoice in 
time to come. 

26 She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom ; and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness. 

27 She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. 

28 Her children arise up, and 
@all her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. 

29 Many daughters have done 

virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all. 
/ 80 Favour d deceitful, and 
beauty is vain : buf a woman that 
feareth the Lorp, she shall be 
praised. 

$1 Give her of the fruit of her 
hands; and let her own works 
praise her in the gates. 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IX., MAY 28, 1898. 
The Excellent Woman. 


LESSON TEXT. 
Memory verses: 26-29.) 


REVISED VERSION. 

10 A virtuous woman who can 
find? 

For her price is far above 
1 rubies. 


11 The heart of her husband 
trusteth in her, 
And he shall have no lack of 
* gain. 
12 She doeth him good and. not 
evil 
All the days of her life, 


13 She seeketh wool and flax, 

And worketh * willingly with 
her hands. 

14 She is like the merchant-ships; 

She bringeth her food from 
afar. ’ 

15 She riseth also while it is yet 
night, 

And giveth meat to her house- 
hold, 

And their ‘task to hermaidens. 

16 She considereth a field, and 
buyeth it : ’ 

With the fruit of her hands 
she planteth a vineyard. 

17 Sie girdeth her loins with 
strength, 

And maketh strong her arms, 

18 She perceiveth that her mer- 


chandisé is profitable : 
Her lamp goeth not out by 
night. 
19 She layeth her hands to the 
distaff, 
And her *hands hold the 
spindle. 
20 She spreadeth out her * hand 
to the poor; 
Yea, she reacheth forth her 
hands to the needy. 


21 She is not afraid of the snow 
for her household ; 
For all her hotsehold are 
clothed with scarlet. 
22 She maketh for herself ’ car- 
pets of tapestry ; 
Her clothing is fine linen and 
purple. 
23 Her husband is known in the 


gates, 
When he sitteth among the 
elders of the land. 
24 She maketh linen garments 
and selleth them ; 
And delivereth girdles unto 
the * merchant. 
2% Strength and dignity are her 
clothing ; 
And she laugheth at the time 
to come, 
26 Ske openeth her mouth with 
wisdom ; 
And the ® law of kindness is on 
her tongue. 
27 She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, 
And eateth not the bread of 
idleness. 
28 Her children rise up, and call 
her blessed ; 
Her husband also, and he 
praiseth her, saying: 
29 Many daughters have done 
virtuously, 
But thou excellest them all, 
30 Favour is deceitful, and beauty 
is vain : 
But a woman that feareth the 
Lorgp, she shali be praised. 
81 Give her of the fruit of her 
hands; 
And let her works praise her in 
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tion and the Bible” (p. 194). Also the remarks in Driver's 


Lag” throughout. 
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LESSON PLAN. .. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 


GoLpen Text ror THE QUARTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Psa. 84 : 11. 





Lesson Toric: Help at Home. 


1. ‘A Helpful Wife, vs. 10-12, 23, 28-31, 
OUTLINE: { 2. A Good Housekeeper, vs. 15, 17-19, 21, 22, 26-27. 
3. A Capable Manager, vs. 13, 14, 16, 20, 24. 


Gotpen Text: Favour is deceitful, and beauty 4¢ vain: 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shali be praised.—Prov. 
31: 30. 


Dany Home Reaprixes: 


M.—Prov. 31: 10-31. The excellent woman. 
T.—Expd. 2: 1-10. A company of good women. 
W.—Judg. 4: 1-17. A brave woman. 

T.—Matt, 15 : 21-28. A praying woman. 
F.—Luke 8 : 43-48, A persevering woman. 
$.—Acts 9 : 36-42. A charitable woman. 
$.—Acts 16 : 1-15. A business woman. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I, A HELPFUL WIFE. 

1. Valuable : 

Her price is far above rubies (10). 

It is not good that the man should be alone (Gen. 2: 1 
Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thin so 18: . 
A prudent wife is from the Lord (Prov. 19 ; 14). 

Ul. Trustworthy : 

The heart of her husband trusteth in her (11). 

Aman... shall cleave tnto his wife (Gen. 2 : 24). 

Love each one his own wife even as himseif (Eph. 5: 83). 

Giving honour unto the women (1 Pet. 8 : 7). 

Ul. Ennobling : 

She doeth him good and not evil (12). 

A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband (Prov..12 : 4). 

Her husband is known4n the gates (Prov. 31 : 23). 

The woman is the glory of the man (1 Cor, 11 : 7), 

IV. Praiseworthy : 

Her husband also, ... he praiseth her (28). 

A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be me (Prov. 31 : 30). 
Let her works praise her in the gates (Prov. 3 at: 31 

His wife hath made herself ready (Rev. 19 : 7). 


Il, A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 
1. Ever Alert ; 
She riseth also while it is yet night (15). 
Her lamp goeth not out by night (Prov. 31 : 18). 
She... eateth not the bread of idleness (Prov. $1 ; 27). 
If any will not work, neither let him eat (2 Thess. 3: ). 
il. Ever Active: 
She girdeth her loins with strength (17). 
She... worketh willingly with her hands (Prov. 31 : 13). . 
We must Pm pe pe of him that sent me (John 9 : 4). 
Always abounding in the work of the Lord (1 bor. 16 ;,58), 
i. Ever Provident ; 
She ie not afraid of the snow for her household (21). 
She looketh well to the ways of her ey yey (rer. $1 : 27). 
Let each one of you beg him in store (1 Co: ‘ 
That ye may be able to withstand in the evil aay (Eph. 6 : 18). 
IV. Ever Tasteful: 
Her clothing is fine linen and purple (22). 
Her clothing is inwrought with gold (Psa. 45 : 13). 
Ea! oe ee at poppers! of a meek and quiet spirit (1 7 di 4). 
ade ready as a adorned for her husband (Rev. 
: Ever Kind ; 
The law of kindness is on ri tongue (26). 
She reacheth forth her hangis to the none? (Prov. 31 : 20). 
Love suffereth long, and is kind (1 Cor. 13 : 4). 
Be ye kind one to another, vondechoarted (Eph. 4 : 2). 


III. A CAPABLE MANAGER, 

|. Seeking Opportunity : 

She seeketh wool and flaz, and worketh (13). 
She considereth a field, and buyeth it (Prov. 31 : 16), 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it (Eccl. 9 : 10), 
A merchant seeking goodly pearis (Matt. 13 ; 45). 
il. Gathering Good: 

She bringeth her food from afar (14). 
So shall we barns be filled with plenty (Prov. 3 :.10). 
The ant... provideth her meat in the summer (Prov. 6 : 6-8). 
Gather up the broken pieces... that nothing be _ (John 6: 12). 


lil, Imparting Good: | 
She reacheth forth ner hands to the needy ( 50). 
Give, and it shall be given unto you (Lukeé6 : een. 
Faye he may have whereof to give (Eph. 4: 
To do good and to communicate forget not (Heb. 18 : 16). 


IV, Pushing Business ; 
She maketh linen garments and selleth them (24). 
A man diligent... shall stand before kings (Prov. 29). 
She perceiveth that her merchandise is prodrable ( (Prov, 31 : 18). 
Study... to do your own business (1 Thess, 4 ; 11). 


Verse 10.—‘' Her price is far aboye rubies.” (1) The costly ruby; 
(2) The virtuous woman, 
erse 12.—‘* She doeth him good pe Fa evil.” (1) The damage 
of a bad wife; (2) The help of a good wif 
Verse 16.—“‘She considereth a field, and buyeth it.” (1) Her re- 
serve funds; ~ b Her in yg outlook ; (3) Her careful considera- 
tion; (4) Her w ) Her valuable acquisition. 
Verse 20.—" "She spreadeth out her hand to the poor. Me (25 Needy 
licants; (2) Competent benefactors. —(1) bong (2) W 
erse 23.—“Her husband is known oe the es.” (1) Public 
Frome: (2) Honorable assemblies; (3) anes 0 
ome help; (2) Public hovor. 


Verse 26.—*‘She cpenets her mouth with hy soy wi * (1) Wisdom 
needed by the many; (2) Wisdom possessed by the ) Wisdom 

vere oy the exeellent. 
—* Let her A nag praise her in cussaink ‘eas 


worth; (2) Public praise 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ANCIENT PURSUITS OF WOMEN, 


Domestic duties (Gen. 18 ; 6 ; Prov. 31 : 15). 
Agricultural work (Ruth 2 : 8; Song of Sol, 1 : 6), 
Tending flocks (Gen. 29 : 9; Exod, 2:16). 
Bearing water (Gen. 24: 11-16 ; John 4: 7). 
Grinding corn (Matt. 24 : 41; Luke 17 : 85). 
ones (Prov. 31 : 13, a 

(Prov. 31: 
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Celebrating tet ory iBxod. 15 . 20, 21 ; 1 Sam. 18 :6, 7), 
Mourning st fuucrals Jer. 9 : 17, 20). 
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Inrerventnc Drvisions.—The brief section, chapter 
24 : 23-34, has an inscription that indicates its supplementary 
character. Chapters 25-29 are marked as a separate collec- 
tion, made in the days of Hezekiah. While many of the 
proverbs closely resemble some found in the main division, 
as a rule the “comparative” proverb is more common in this 
division ; other peculiarities also being noticeable. Chapter 30 
is an appendix, attributed to Agur, who is not named elsewhere 
in the Bible. There has therefore been mucli discussion as 
to the author and time of writing. Chapter 31 is made up of 
two parts, usually regarded as belonging together. Verses 1-9 
are simple warnings of the queen mother against sensuality 
and drunkenness, and an exhortation to defend the poor. 
The lesson forms the second part. 

Avurnor.—Verses 10-31 are probably also “the words of 
King Lemuel.” But who Lemuel was remains unknown, 
although the rabbins identify him with Solomon, making 
the otcasion of the advice the king’s marriage with the 
daughter of Pharaoh, The Revised Version margin (“Lem- 
uel, king of Massa”) implies that he was king of a district in 
Arabia. The date, of course, is unknown. 

CoxTENTs.—In form the lesson is an alphabetical poem 
(comp. Psa. 119, where the sections are alphabetical). It is 
in praise of a “virtuous,” or, rather, “capable” woman. 
Her worth in general (v.10); to her husband (vs. 11, 12); 
her industry (vs. 13-15); her business sagacity (vs. 16-19); 
her benevolence (v.20) ; her proyision for her household and 
her husband (vs. 21-23); her prudent and excellent handi- 
work (vs. 24, 25); her wise speech (v. 26) and management 
(v.27); theconsequent blessing of her children and the praise 
of her husband (vs. 28-31). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


The thirty-fixst chapter of Proverbs consists of two parts,— 
the advice of King Lemuel’s mother in regard to women and 
wine (vs. 2-9), and the lesson. The two are as completely 
distinct as if they occurred in different parts of the book. In 
fact, the Septuagint copies transfer the first part, together 
with the thirtieth chapter, to the twenty-fourth chapter, 
leaving our lesson standing directly at the close of the twenty- 
ninth chapter. In the circumstances, it is not probable 
(though it may be possible) that tlie title at the begioning of 
the chapter has ariything to do with the verses that constitute 
the lesson. In other words, it is a mere matter of conjecture 
whether these verses should be regarded as a part of the 
words of King Lemuel. 

In any case, the lesson is by itself a complete literary com- 
position. It isan alphabetical poem, its twenty-two verses 
beginning successively with one of the twenty-two letterg of 
the Hebrew alphabet. Each verse has two lines, except 
verse 15, which has three. Rhyming couplets or triplets are 
frequent, but not in any fixed order. 

The passage is generally translated as a description, the 
verbs being put in the present tense, but it would be more in 
accordance with ordinary Hebrew usage to treat it as a narra- 
tive. Perhaps it was originally a deseription given in nar- 
rative form, or perhaps it was written in honor of some 
particular woman. At all events, it is not a picture of an 
ideal of womanhood in general, but of a woman of a particu- 
lar type. The excellence on which the author dwells most 
fully is her industrial efficiency and businessenterprise. The 
praises bestowed upon her should be an encouragement to 
enterprising women of all generations. 

The poem presents no very distinct logical order. The 
verses seem to be a series of statements touching the woman’s 
industrial skill, interspersed with occasional statements of a 
different character concerning her. But if we arrange the 
verses in triplets, we shall observe that the first three verses 
are introductory, and the last four form a conclusion, and in 
each of the five intermediate triplets the middle verse is the 
one that speaks of something else than industrial skill. And 
then, if we look successively at the seven middle verses of 
the seven sections, we shall find that they bring out, succes- 
sively, seven admirable qualities of the “excellent woman,” 
in addition to her indpstrial skill; namely, trustworthiness, 
foresight, energy, charitableness, good repute, culture, and a 
God-fearing spirit. This scheme, even if somewhat artificial, 
will help us in understanding and classifying the contents of 
the little poem. To exhibit the scheme, as well as to present 
the poem in narrative form, I give a translation. 

Verses 10-12.—Besides other things that are here said con- 
cerning the excellent woman, sife is represented as inspiring 
confidence in herself on the pdrt of her intimate friends (her 
husband is especially mentioned), with the effect of leading 
them to make the most of themselves. 

“A woman of worth who can find ? 
Her value being far more than that of rubies. 
Her husband’s heart was secure in her, 
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A woman of worth: That is, a woman who is, by the highest 
ideal, worthy to be called a woman. This is what “ virtuous 
woman” properly means, as the phrase is used in the Eng- 
lish versions. Such a woman is a commodity scarcer than 
rubies, more difficult to find and therefore more valuable 
than they. The author does not mean that reasonably worthy 
women are hard to find. He holds that the daughters who 
have done worthily are many (v.29). But the ideally worthy 
woman is rarer than the rarest gems, and such is the woman 
whom he proposesto celebrate.—Spoil : The old version trans- 
lates wrongly “ no need of spoil.”. It may be a fact that the 
man who trusts his wife, and has a frugal and happy home, 
has less need than another of going from home and engaging 
in rapine; but that is not the fact stated here. The Revised 
Version makes it “no Jack of gain.” “ Lack” is correct, but 
it flattens the spirited conception of the original to say “gain” , 
instead of “spoil.” Spoil is the fruit.of yictory. The point 
is not that the confidence which the ideal woman's husband 
has in her enables him to live comfortably on the gains of 
her enterprises. The effect of his trust in her is to lead him 
to win victories, and gather the fruits of them. It is to bring 
out the best there is in him.—She rewarded him good: “ Re- 
ward” is the usval translation of the verb here employed. 
When her husband married her, he risked the consequences. 
They might turn out to be good, or evil, or mixed. As a 
matter of fact, they turned out to be wholly good.—All the 
days of her life: Perhaps the implication is that her life was 
ended before the poem was written, and that the poem is 
in memoriam ; though this implication is not a necessary one. 

Verses 13-15.—The first and third of these verses celebrate 
the industrial skill of the excellent woman. The second 
commends her provident foresight. As the ships of com- 
merce make long voyages, carefully planned beforehand, and 
bring in rich returns to their owners, so she displays similar 
forethought in the plans she forms and carries out. 

‘She sought wool and flax, 

And wrought in that in which her palms delighted.‘ 

She was like a merchant’s ships ; 

From afar she used to bring in her living. 

And she arose while it was yet night, 

And gave food to her household, 

And tasks to her girls.” 
Wrought: The versions have “ worketh willingly,” and the 
Revised Version has in the margin “ at the business of.” 
Either of these renderings is less literal than the one I have 
given, and they fail of bringing out the poetic meaning of 
the line. The skilful hands of the woman are personified, 
and represented.as taking delight in the beautiful fabrics 
they shape from the wool or the flax.— Palms : The Hebrew 
of this passage uses interchangeably two different words for 
“hand,”—one of which properly denotes the whole hand, and 
the other tle palm. It seems desirable to indicate the differ- 
ence in the English.—Her living: The Hebrew word is 
“bread,” which the versions translate “ food.”—Food to her 
household: The word here rendered “food” ordinarily de- 
notes the prey taken by a wild beast. It is used of household 
supplies only here, in Psalm 111: 5, and Malachi 3: 10.— 
Tasks: Not “a portion,” as in the Old Version, and the mar- 
gin of the New. 

Verses 16-18.—The middle verse of this triplet represents 
the excellent woman as full of physical energy, very likely 
with the suggestion that she has also mental and moral energy. 
The first and third verses emphasize her industrial energy. 


“She considered a field, and took it; 
From the fruit of her palms she planted a vineyard. 
She girded her loins with strength, 
And made strong her arms, 
She saw to it that her merchandise was good ; 
Her lamp used not to go out by night.” 


A 
As the product of her labor, the woman is represented as 
having accumulated some property; and she invests it in 
land for farming, and in raising crops. She does not invest 
rashly. She considers the field before she takes it.—She saw 
toit: As the margin of the Old, Version tells us, the Hebrew 
verb means “ to taste.” By tasting food, we decide whether 
it is good or not (see Job 12: 11; 34:3). The whole trend 
of the meaning of the Hebrew word is in this direction. 
The woman is represented as inspecting carefully the goods 
she has for sale, the products of her farm, or of her house- 
hold work in wool and flax, making sure of their good qual- 
ity before she sells them, Her vigilance in the matter is 
indicated by the statement that she keeps her lamp burning 
all night. 

A different interpretation is given by some. It is to the 
effect that the woman begins by working in wool and flax, 
accumulates enough to buy her field, is stimulated by this 
success to greater effort, and so girds herself for new enter- 
prises, gets a taste of the sweetness of gain, and thus has an 
appetite for greater gains awakened in her, and keeps all 
night at her work in order to gratify this awakened ambition. 
At first sight, this view seems to be favored by the fact that 
it assigns a close connection to the successive lines, making a, 
progress in the thought from line to line. But such progress 
is unlike what occurs in most of these triplets of verses. And 





there is no trace elsewhere of the using of this verb for tast- 


ing, with the suggestion of the appetite that follows from the 
tasting. 
Verses 19-21.—The kindness of the excellent woman to the 
unfortunate is spoken of, in a verse that comes between two 
verses that strongly indicate her own personal thrift and success, 
“ Her hands she reached out with the whorl, 

While her palms held the spindle. 

Her palm she spread forth to the afflicted one, 

And her hands she reached out to the needy. 

She used not to fear for her household because of snow, 

For all her household were clothed with scarlet.” 
Notice that the first of these lines corresponds in form with 
the fourth, and the second with the third. The first two 
refer to some primitive process of spinning.—Her palm she 
spread forth: The phrase “ spread forth the palms” is some- 
what frequent in the Old Testament, and always describes 
the spreading out of the arms with the palms open, the atti- 
tude being almost uniformly that of prayer. The phrase 
“spread forth the palm” occurs only here, It is sometimes 
explained as meaning to open the palm, disclosing the gift 
that is in it for the poor; but probably it rather means to 
reach out the hand, with the palm open, in token of brotherly 
kindness and sympathy. Almsgiving is not specified in the 
verse. The first line specifies an act like the taking of an 
unfortunate person warmly by the hand; and the second line 
speaks of helping him with both hands, in the same ener- 
getic way in which the hands do other work.— Because of 
snow: Showy weather is not common in Palestine at ordinary 
levels. Because it is unusual, people are the more liable to 
be caught by it unprepared, and to suffer from it. The ex- 
cellent woman is not so improvident as to be thus caught.— 
Scarlet: The proper antithesis to the previous line would be 
a statement that her household are protected against snowy 
weather by comfortable clothing. The statement actually 
made is that they are so protected by clothing that is fine and 
beautiful, as well as comfortable. 

Verses 22-24.—By her home appointments, her dress, her 
business repute, the excellent woman adds to the esteem in 
which her husband is held among his peers. 

“ Tapestries she made for herself, 
With fine linen and purple was she clothed. 
In the gates her husband was known, 
When he sat with the elders of the land. 
Linen garments she made and sold, 
And girdles she delivered to the merchant.” 


Tapestries: The translators of the Old Version understand this 
to mean bed coverings of tapestry. The Revised Version 
makes it carpets or cushions of tapestry. In any case, the 
parallelism with the following line indicates that the tapes- 
tries referred to are for the personal use of the woman, and 
not for sale. She lives in handsomely furnished apartments, 
—Fine linen: Not “silk,” as in the Old Version. She is 
handsomely dressed, as befits her station.—Jn the gates: 
Where men were accustomed to gather for public affairs, or 
business, or conversation.— Known : That is, favorably known, 
The implication is that he is the more favorably known for 
being the husband of such a wife.— Linen garments, ... girdles: 
Additional specifications of articles produced by her for sale. 
Verses 25-27.—The excellent woman has higher qualifica- 
tions than those that have been mentioned; namely, familiar- 
ity with wisdom and with the law of loving-kindness. 
“With strength and dignity was she clothed, 

And she laughed at the days of the future. 

Her mouth she opened with wisdom, 

While a law of lovingkindness was upon her tongue. 

She was watchful of the ways of her household, 

And bread of idleness she used not to eat.” 


Strength and dignity: This woman has good clothing, but she 
is clothed with something better than good clothing. She 
carries herself with the dignity that befits her assured posi- 
tion, and her habit of being successful—Laughed at: The 
Old Version has “ rejoice in,” which fails to give the true idea. 
She is so well prepared for the future that she looks forward 
to it cheerfully and defiantly.—Her mouth she opened with 
wisdom: A woman so effective as this might be pardoned if 
she were not a good talker, but this woman can talk well. 
In conversation, she is not confined to business affairs or to 
commonplace civilities. She can open her mouth in wisdom. 
She can discuss philosophy. She can venture upon the high- 
est themes.— Law of lovingkindness : The word here translated 
“law” ordinarily denotes divine law. There is really no 
exception to this, except in the Book of Proverbs. This con- 
stitutes a strong reason for asking whether the instances in 
proverbs are exceptions. How is it in the present instance? 
As the line is commonly understood, it means that there is 
kindly teaching on the tongue of the excellent woman. If 
the word for “law” has here its usual meaning, then the line 
means that God’s revealed law of loving-kindness is on her 
tongue. To me it seems that this meaning makes a better 
parallelism with the previous line, and in every way fits the 
context better than the other meaning ; though the other, of 
course, fits well.— Ways of her household: Her ability to talk 
well on high themes does not render her less effective in 





homely household affairs. 
Verses 28-31.—In this alphabetical poem, there must needs 















































































































be twenty-two verses, and three is not an even divisor of 
twenty-two. Our poet overcomes this difficulty by making 
verse 28 a mere introduction to the last triplet, which consists 
of the three closing verses. He is thus enabled to make a 
fine transition, putting the closing words of praise into the 
mouth of the woman’s husband and children, In the first 
and third verses of the triplet, they praise her for her achieve- 
ments, In the second verse, they give her the higher praise 
of being a God-fearing woman. 
“ Her sons arose and congratulatéd her; 

Her husband [arose] and praised her : 

* Many are the daughters that have done worthily, 

And thou thyself hast gone up above them all, 

Grace is vain, and beauty is fleeting : 

A woman that feareth Jehovah, she shall be praised. 

Give to her of the fruit of her hands, 

And let her deeds praise her in the gates.’ ” 
Arose : In verse 12 we found the suggestion that this poem 
may have been written in memory of some woman, after her 
death. In verse 28 is the different suggestion that it may 
_ have been written for some family celebration given in her 
honor. To me the suggestion isa pleasant one. I like to 
think of the festival occasion, and her husband and sons 
standing around her, while one recites these verses, made for 
the occasion.—Congratulated her : The versions have “call her 
blessed,” but if blessedness differs from happiness, the thing 
here spoken of is happiness.—Feareth Jehovah: This is men- 
tioned as the crowning excellence.—Fruit of her hands: 
Throughout the poem, she has been praised only by mention- 
ing the deeds she has done, The highest praise for the ex- 
cellent, as well as the severest retribution for the wicked, may 
consist in simply recognizing what they have done. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Book of Proverbs very suitably closes with a eulogy, 
in poetical form, of the ideal wife (Prov. 31: 10-831). The 
first nine verses of the chapter are ascribed to an unknown 
personage,—“ Lemuel, a king.” The word translated “the 
prophecy ” in our version is made a proper name by some, so 
as to read “of Massa;” but as no kingdom of that name is 
known, the emendation does not tell us much. 

The poem that follows is constructed so that each verse 
begins with the successive letters of the Hebrew alphabet,— 
& peculiarity recurring in Psalms 9 and 10 and the four first 
chapters of the Book of Lamentations. It seems to have 
been early in fashion among Hebrew poets, for some critics 
ascribe the Ninth and Tenth Psalms to the age of David; 
others, to the time of the fall of Nineveh, or to the era after 
the exile. The eulogy on the virtuous woman as part of the 
section of Proverbs “which the men of Hezekiah, king of 
Jadah, copied out” (Prov. 25 : 1), may reasonably be set 
down as very old, since the collection was made up of 
“ proverbs” esteemed ancient in Hezekiah’s day. 

“A virtuous woman,” that queen of wives, may be found; 
but pearls are more easily got than she, and she surpasses 
their exceeding worth, as the rarely fortunate husband finds. 
The sense in which the term “virtuous” is used may be 
gathered from the good qualities extolled, as marking the 
wife thus described. She is immensely active, devotedly do- 
mestic, skilful in managing her household, a clever business 
woman, thoroughly sensible, gracious to all, careful to wake 
kindly feeling to every one and in every one, and, above all, 
—indeed, as the root of all,—“a woman that feareth Jehovah.” 

The heart of her husband can trust her absolutely, and 
gain by her labor will not fail him. The word for “hus- 
band,” by the way, is “her Baal;” that is, “her lord.” She 
will do him good, not hurt, all the days of her life. How she 
will do so is now shown. She busies herself getting in wool 
and flax, and, having. secured a stock of them, she works 
them up with a joy even her hands share. Woolen cloth 
was the staple material of clothing among the Jews (Lev. 
28:47; Deut, 22:11; Job 81:20; Ezek. 34:3; Hos. 2:5). 
Linen of various degrees of fineness was aléo much used, as 
may be judged from no fewer than five words being found in 
Scripture for it. At present, cotton has taken the place of 
linen in the East toa very large extent; but in old times 
we find “linen garments” and girdles, winding-sheets, towels, 
napkins, etc., mentioned (Judg. 14: 12,13; Isa. 3:23; Mark 
15: 46; John 11: 44; 18:4, 5) of linen. To prepare either 
wool or flax for making cloth implies a great many processes, 
so that, even from this one source, the wife would bave no 
little to fill up her time. 

As merchant ships, not content with what can be had near 
at hand, sail off afar, to spy out and use new markets, so the 
wife of our poem looks out over a wide range for chances of 
some advantage in selling her webs, and is careful to secure 
it when discovered ; thus in a very practical sense “ bringing 
her food from afar.” 

At this day a wife in the peasant cabins of Palestine rises 
to fill her wretched lamp with oil while it is still dark, and 
does not think of lying down again, as the batley has to be 
ground for the day’s bread, and the bread itself baked. Her 





husband may sleep on, but for her there is no more rest. The 
“virtuous woman,” like her, rises before the sun, and sets the 
mill-stones to work, to “give meat to her household,” though 
she is painted as, fortunately, having “maidens” (that is, 
slave-girls), to whom she thus early sets their various tasks 
for the day, and among these, we may hope, the heavy labor 
of grinding, which was far more suitable work for them than 
for the house-mother. J 

But the ideal wife is not contented to manage her house- 
hold, and:let her husband attend to investments of any gain 
she may make over household expenses. She takes a fancy 
to a piece of ground, and buys it with her profits in trade. 
Still more, she turns it into a vineyard, paying the cost from 
the same hoards. Nor is it any wonder she makes money 
thus; for she girds herself round with energy, and makes her 
arms strong by her constant industry,—words which point to 
her life as spent in physical labor of the kind now left to men, or 
to women in a very humble position. She “likes the taste of 
her gains,” and, to make more, she works all through the 
night, her lamp being kept burning till morning. 

Any one living for a time in an Italian or Sicilian village 
will see the women standing on the top of their stair-wall, or 
other slight elevation, letting fall a distaff, trimmed with its 
oval of tow, twirling, as the thread is twined for weaving, in 
multitudinous revolutions. This is part of what the “ vir- 
tuous woman” does, presumably through the night; winding 
up the yarn as it is twisted on the spindle in her hand, from 
which, when it is put into the loom, she will draw the threads 
for weaving her cloth. 

But while thus bent on money-making, even at the cost of 
necessary sleep, she has a far better side; for she has kept 
her heart tender. It appears, indeed, that her motive in all 
her wonderful industry, and in her liking for gain, is not a 
selfish one, but the yearning desire to benefit others. “She 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth 
her hands to the needy.” The same loving thoughtfulness 
and devotion are seen in her care of her household. On the 
Jewish hills, winter storms of driving snow are not infrequent. 
Indeed, a friend lately told me how he had lost his way, try- 
ing to get to the gates of Jerusalem from where the vehicle 
in which he had been riding towards the city had been 
stopped by snow, before he came in sight of the walls. The 
drift had completely obliterated all traces of the road. But 
if such fierce weather broke over the home of the poet’s ideal 
wife, she needed have no concern ; for her motherly forethought 
had provided her whole household with thickly lined gar- 
ments of warm scarlet cloth, so that they were at once de- 
fended from the cold and notable for the fine show of their 
outfit. Everything, moreover, in her home, is in keeping 
with this. There is as little to fear from the cold by night 
as by day, for she makes coverlets, warm and beautiful, for 
the beds. As to herself, she has the finest, most lovely cloth- 
ing of snowy linen and costly cloth, dyed with the Tyrian 
purple. 

Through such a wife her husband grows in honor, and sits 
among the shaykhs of the land when they sit in council to, 
settle disputes or transact town affairs in the public gather- 
ing-place, outside the gates. No wonder her family is so 
favorably known, for her cleverness is seen on all sides, 
She makes up, besides spinning the cloth for them, night- 
dresses, curtains, cloth for samplers, body-linen of all kinds, 
but especially the smock frocks or blouses, worn by the mass 
of the people in the hot weather, of linen. For all this is 
given in the Talmud as included in the Hebrew word used. 
She makes costly girdles, also, and sells them to the Phoenician 
trader, from whom she gets her Tyrian dye. 

Commanding ability and a dignified bearing sit on her like 
a robe; and she laughs at the time to come, knowing she is 
well prepared to meet it. But she is good as well as able. 
She opens her mouth with wisdom, and loving counsel is in 
her words. She takes good heed how things go on in her 
house, seeing that all goes right in its daily life and daily 
provision, and assuredly does not eat the bread of idleness. 
No wonder that her sons, as they grow up, call her “‘ blesséd,” 
or that her husband praises her, declaring that, though 
“many daughters of Israel may have shown high qualities, 
she had excelled them all.” 

Now comes the moral by the poet. “Womanly charms 
deckive, and beauty is only a breath; but men will praise a 
woman that fears Jehovah. Take care that she enjoy her 
full share of the blessings she creates, and let her works 
themselves speak for her, before all, in the gates.” 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





PORTRAIT OF A MATRON. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This description of a good “house-mother” attests the 
honorable position of woman in Israel. It would have been 
impossible in Eastern countries, where she was regarded only 
as a plaything and a better sort of slave. The picture is 
about equally far removed from old-world and from modern 
ideas of her place. This “ virtuous woman” is neither a doll 





nor a graduate or a public character. Her kingdom is the 
home. Her works “praise her in the gates;” but it is her 


busband, and not she, that “sits” there among the elders. 
There is no sentiment or light of wedded Jove in the picture. 
It is neither the ideal woman nor wife that is painted, but 
the ideal head of a household, on whose management, a3 
much as on her husband’s work, its well-being depends. 

There is plenty of room for modern ideals by the side of 
this old one, but they are very incomplete without it. If we 
take the “ oracle which his mother taught” King Lemuel to 
inelude this picture, the artist is a woman, and her motive 
may be to sketch the sort of wife her son should choose. In 
any case, it is significant that the book which began with the 
magnificent picture of Wisdom as a fair woman, and hung 
beside it the ugly likeness of Folly, should end with this 
charming portrait. It is an acrostic, and the fetters of alpha- 
betic sequence aze not favorable to progress or continuity of 
thought. 

But I venture to suggest a certain advance in the repre- 
sentation which removes the apparent disjointed character 
and needless repetition. There are, first, three ¥erses form- 
ing a kind of prologue or introduction (vs. 10-12). Then 
follows the picture proper, which is brought into unity if we 
suppose that it describes the growing material success of the 
diligent housekeeper, beginning with her own willing work, 
and gradually extending till she and her family are well to 
do and among the magnates of her town (vs. 13-29). Then 
follow two verses of epilogue or conclusion (vs. 30, 31). 

The rendering “ virtuous” is unsatisfactory; for what is 
meant is not moral excellence, either in the wider sense or 
inthe narrower to which, in reference to woman, that great 
word has been unfortunately narrowed. Our colloquialism 
“a woman ef faculty” would fairly convey the idea, which 
is that of ability and general capacity. We have said that 
there was no light of wedded love in the picture. That is 
true of the main body of it; but no deeper, terser expression 
of the inmost blessedness of happy marriage was ever spoken 
than in the quiet words, “The heart of her husband trusteth 
in her,” with the repose of satisfaction, with the tranquillity 
of perfect assurance. The bond uniting husband and wife in 
a true marriage is not unlike that uniting us with God. 
Happy are they who by their trust in one another and the 
peaceful joys which it brings are led to united trust in a yet 
deeper love, mirrored to them in their own! True, the pico 
ture here is mainly that of confidence that the wife is no 
squanderer of her husband’s goods, but the sweet thought goes 
far beyond the immediate application. So with the other 
general feature in verse 12.. A true wife is a fountain of good, 
and good only, all the days of her life,—ay, and beyond them 
too, when her remembrance shines like the calm west after 
a cloudless sunset. This being, as it were, the overture, next 
follows the main body of the piece. 

It starts with a description of diligence in a comparatively 
humble sphere. Note that in verse 13 the woman is work- 
ing alone. She toils “ willingly,” or, as the literal rendering 
is, “ with the pleasure of her hands,” There is no profit in 
unwilling work, Love makes toil delightful, and delighted 
toil is successful. Throughout its pages the Bible reverences 
diligence. It is the condition of prosperity in material and 
spiritual things. Vainly do men and women try to dodge 
the law which makes the sweat of the brow the indispensable 
requisite for eating bread. When commerce becomes specu- 
lation, which is the polite name for gambling, which, again, 
is a synonym for stealing, it may yield much more dainty fare 
than bread to some for a time, but js sure to bring want sooner 
or later to individuals and communities.. The foundation of 
this good woman’s fortune was that she worked with a will. 
There is no other foundation, either for fortune or any other 
good, or for self-respect, or for progress in knowledge or good- 
ness or religion. 

Then her horizon widened, and she saw a way of increasing 
her store. “She is like the merchant-ships; she bringeth 
her food ftom afar.” She looks afield, and sees opportunities 
for profitable exchange. Promptly she avails herself of 
these, and is at work while it is yet dark. She has a house- 
hold now, and does not neglect their comfort, any more than 
she does their employment. Thefr food and their tasks are 
both set them in the early morning, and their mistress is up 
as soon as they. Her toil brings in wealth, and so verse 16 
shows another step in advance, “She considereth a field, 
and buyeth it,” and has made money enough to stock it with 
vines, and so add a new source of revenue, and acquire a new 
position as owning land. 

Bat prosperity does not make her relax her efforts; so we 
are told again in verses 17-19 of her abridging hours of 
sleep, and toiling with wool and flax, which be useless 
tautology if there were not some new circumstances to account 
for the repetition. Encouraged by success, she “ girdeth her 
joins with strength,” and, sinde she sees that “her merchan- 
dise is profitable,” she is the more induced to labor. She 
still works with her own hands (v.19). But the hands that 
are busy with distaff and spindle are also stretched out with 
alms in the opcn palm, and are extended in readiness to help 
the needy. A woman made unfeeling by wealth is a mon- 
ster. Prosperity often leads men to niggardliness in charit- 
able gifts; but if it dogs the same for « woman, it is Joubly 
cursed. Pity and charity have their home in women’s hearts, 
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become hard and insensible to the “ew they have 
lost their glory. 

Then follow a series of verses describing how increased 
wealth brings good to her household and herself. The ad- 
vantages are of a purely material sort. Her children are 
“ clothed with scarlet,” which was not only the name of the 
dye, but of the stuff. Evidently thick material only was 
dyed of that hue, and so was fit for winter clothing, even if 
the weather was so severe for Palestine that snow fell. Her 
house was furnished with “ carpets,” or rather “ cushions” or 
“ pillows,” which are more important pieces of forniture 
where people recline on divans than where they sit on chairs. 
Her own costume is that of a rich woman. “ Purple and 
fine linen” are tokens of wealth, and she is woman enough 
to like to wear these. There is nothing unbecoming in as- 
suming the style of living appropriate to one’s position. Her 
children and herself thus share in the advantages of her 
industry; and the husband, who does not appear to have 
much business of his own, gets his share in that he sits among 
the wealthy and honored inhabitants of the town, “in the 
gates,” the chief place of meeting for business and gossip. 

Verse 24 recurs to the subject of the woman’s diligence. 
She has got into a “shipping business,” making for the ex- 
port trade with “the merchants,”—literally, “Canaanites” 
or Phenicians, the great traders of the East, from whom, no 
doubt, she got the “purple” of her clothing in exchange for 
her manufacture. But she had a better dress than any woven 
in looms or bought with goods. “Strength and dignity” 
clothe her. “She laugheth at the time to come;” that is, 
she is able to look forward without dread of poverty, because 
she has realized a competent sum. Such looking forward 
may be like that of the rich man in the parable, a piece of 
presumption, but it may also be compatible with devout 
recognition of God’s providence, As in verse 20, beneficence 
was coupled with diligence, so in verse 26 gentler qualities 
are blended with-strength and dignity, and calm anticipation 
of the future, 

A glimpse into “the very pulse” of the woman’s nature is 
given. A true woman’s strength is always gentle, and her 
dignity attractive and gracious. Prosperity has not turned 
her head. “ Wisdom,” the heaven-descended Virgin, the 
deep music of whose call we heard sounding in the earlier 
chapters of Proverbs, dwells with this very practical woman. 
The collocation points the lesson that heavenly Wisdom has 
a field for its display in the common duties of a busy life, 

“does not dwell in hermitages, or cloisters, or studies, but may 
guide and inspire a careful housekeeper in her task of wisely 
keeping her husband’s goods together. The old legend of the 
descenditig deity who took service as a goat-herd, is true of 
the heavenly Wisdom, which will come and live in kitchens 
and shops. 

But the ideal woman has not only wisdom in act and wprd, 
but “the law of kindness is on her tongue.” Prosperity 
should not rob her of her gracious demeanor, Her words 
should be glowing with the calm flame of Jove which stoops 
to lowly and undeserving objects. If wealth leads to pre- 
sumptuous reckoning on the future, and, because we have 
much goods laid up for many years, we see no other use of 
leisure than to eat and drink and be merry, we fataily mis- 
take our happiness and our duty. But if gentle compassion 
and helpfulness are on our lips and in our hearts and deeds, 
prosperity will be blessed. 

Nor does this ideal woman relax in her diligence, though 
she has prospered. Verse 27 seems very needless repetition 
of what has been abundantly said already, unless we suppose, 
as before, new circumstances to account for the re-introduc- 
tion of a former characteristic. These are, as it seems to me, 
the increased wealth of the heroine, which might have led 
her to relax her watchfulness. Some slacking off might have 
been expected and excused; but at the end, as at the begin- 
ning, she looks after her household and is herself diligent. 
The picture refers only to outward things. But we may 
remember that the same law applies to all, and that any 
good, either of worldly wealth or of intellectual, moral, or 
religious kind, is only preserved by the continpous exercise 
of the same energies which won it at first. 

Verses 28 and 29 give the eulogium pronounced by chil- 
dren and husband. The former “ rise up” as in reverence; 
the latter declares her superiority to all women, with the 


hyperbolical language natural to love. Happy the man who, | . . 


after long years of wedded life, can repeat the estimate of his 
early love with the calm certitude born of experience ! 

The epilogue in verses 30 and 31 is not the continuation 
of the husband’s speech. It at once points the lesson from 
the whole picture for King Lemuel, and unveils the root of 
the excellences described. Beauty is skin deep. Let young 
men look deeper than a fair face. Let young women seek 
for that beauty which does not fade. The fear of the Lord 
lies at the bottom of all goodness that will last through the 
tear and wear of wedded life, and of all domestic diligence 
whieh is not mere sordid selfishness or slavish toil. The nar- 
tow arena of domestic life affords a fit theater for the exer- 
- Cine of the highest gifts and graces; and the woman who has 


o> - tuade a bome bright, and has won and kept a husband's life 








and children’s reverence, may let who will grasp at the more 
conspicuous prizes which women are so eager after nowadays. 
She has chosen the better part, which shall not be taken from 
her. She shall receive “ of the fruit of her hands” both now 
and hereafter, if the fear of the Lord has been the root from 
which that fruit has grown ; and her works shal! praise her 
in the gate, though she sits quietly in her home. It is well 
when our deeds are the trumpeters of our fame, and when to 
tell them is to praise us. 

The whole lesson is the hallowing of domestic life, a direo- 
tory for wives and mothers, a beautiful ideal of how noble a 
thing a busy mother’s life may be, an exhibition to young 
men of what they should seek and of young women of what 
they should aim at. It were well for the next generation if 
the young women of this one were as solicitous to make cages 
as nets, to,cultivate qualities which would keep Love in the 
home as to cultivate attractions which lure him to their feet. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
“* Earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected.” —LOWELL. 


mate put on woman. Among all heathen poets, love meant 
physical possession. The Bible first gives the idea of love 
exalted and exalting. It makes woman worthy of reverence, 
and fit to sway the scepter over the kingdom she-ennobles. 

What are the traits of such a queen? (v.10.) She is a 
person of vigor, bravery, capability, not a toy. She is mar- 
ried. Her husband safely trusteth in her prudence and man- 
agement, so that he has no need to steal. She does her 
husband good every day of her life; others, occasionally. 
The first is her one business; the second, her recreation. She 
is personally industrious about home products and foreign 
merchandise. She has a breadth of mind and executiveness 
that are superb. She has no weak back nor feeble arm, be- 
cause she physically works, takes her exercise with « practi- 
cal purpose. She has enough to give, because she is prudent 
and foreseeing. Her husband is known in public life largely 
because of her excellence. The teaching of kindness is on 
her tongue. She is a mother, and her children call her the 
blessed one, And she has lifted her husband up till he can- 
not be a churl, but is generously appreciative and genuinely 
complimentary. She is not necessarily graceful in form, or 
beautiful in feature, but she “ handsome does.” She shall be 
praised. She shall have her rights; the fruit of her hands 
and her works shall praise her in public. 

Every girl should commit this acrostic poem to memory, 
—not to conjure with, but to use as an ideal. 

In Eastern poetry generally, woman is degraded and de- 
grading. Here she is exalted and exalting. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A virtuous [or, worthy] woman who can find? (v.10.) This 
question doesn’t imply a doubt on the subject. The verses 
following it show that such a woman was to be found, if she 
were looked for. But the question does imply that there 
were women who did not come up to the ideal standard, and 
that it was well to be satisfied with nothing short of that. 
Not beauty, not style, not wealth, but womanly worth, is to 
be prized as the chief attraction in a wife; and he who wants 
a good wife would do well to wait until he can find a woman 
of this sort. 

The heart of her husband trusteth in her, and he shall have no 
lick of gain (v.11). A good wife gives comfort and support 
tw her husband. He is more efficient in his sphere through 
his confidence in her in her sphere. It is not a meaningless 
phrase that characterizes a true wife as a man’s “ better half.” 
She ordinarily deserves credit for all that she does, and for 
the best that he does, It is true that there are wives, as there 
are husbands, who cannot be trusted; but they are not such 
wives as are pictured here. There is no type of loving fidelity 
that transcends that of a true wife. Wives of that sort were 
to be found in olden time in the East, as they are to be found 
on every side in the West to-day. 

She seeketh wool and flax, ... She bringeth her food from afar. 
. She considereth a field, and buyeth it. . . . She perceiveth that 
her merchandise is profitable (vs. 13-18). A woman of affairs is 
not a modern invention. It is a mistake to say that Christi- 
anity first recognized the high possibilities of woman, 
althongh it is true that Christianity has restored to woman 
the high possibilities that God gave to her from the beginning, 
and that sinful man deprived her of. There were women in 
Old Testament times who managed property, who governed 
kingdoms, who inspired soldiers, who taught wise men, and, 
better yet, who could be depended on for the making of and 
caring for good homes. There never was a real good home, 
a good home at its best, unless where a good woman made it 
so. A good man has his place in a home, but he can never 
do so much for it as a good woman. 

- She spreadeth out her hand to the poor... . All her household 








The possibilities of a man or nation depend on the esti- | 


are clothed with scarlet (vs. 20,21). A good wife and mother 
is a blessing in lrer home, and beycnd it. She cares for her 

own, and she has an interest in all of God’s own. A loving 

heart makes an open hand ; and thrift and frugality go along 

with charity and alms-giving. It is those who do best for 

their own households, who do most for those who are in need 

outside of those households. 

Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among the 

elders of the land (v. 23). A man’s home life has much to do 

with his success outside of his home. Many a statesman has 

acknowledged his indebtedness to his wife for a large share 

of his best reputation as a statesman, and many another might 

have done so. Lafayette, Guizot, Burke, Canning, William 

von Humboldt, Palmerston, Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Presi- 
dents Hayes, Garfield, and Cleveland, are among those, in 
modern times, whose wives have helped to keep their hus 
bands in their place among the elders in the land, as good 
wives did in olden time. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and the law of kindness 
is on her tongue. She looketh well to the ways of her household 
(vs. 26, 27). A woman is all the better wife and housewife 
for being both wise and loving. It was not supposed, in 
ancient times, that wisdom unfitted a woman for the care of 
a family; nor is there any ground for such fear in the ex- 
periences of these modern times with educated women in the. 
household. Unless a women could speak kindly in her over- 
seeing her home work, she was not a model woman, however 
wise her words, or however efficient her management of 
affairs. But neither love nor wisdom could supply the place | 
of attention to the needs and comfort of the members of her 

own family. Times have not changed as to these require- 

ments,—have they? 

Her children rise wp, and call her blessed (v.28). It pays to 
be a good mother. There is no investment in this world that 
is surer of a rich return than a mother’s loving fidelity to her . 
children. If the motlrers who are sorest tried in their unsel- 
fish endeavors for their sons and daughters, and who are 
oftenest discouraged because of the seeming lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of those dear ones for whom they are living 
and dying, could realize how surely their children will, in the 
coming years, rise up and call them blessed, they would be | 
cheered in their life-work ; and they would count the greatest 
cost in this investment but a trifle in comparison with its 
abundant return. 

Her husband also, and he praiseth her, saying, Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thow excellest them ali (vs, 28,29). A 
good husband thinks that his wife is the best wife in the 
world; for she is the best wife that he has, and he has m0 
right to think better of any other. Moreover, a good wife is 
so good, and she is so much to her husband, that he cannot 
understand how any other wife can be so good and so much 
as she, 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: but a woman that fear- 
eth the Lord, she shall be praised (v. 30). After all, there is 
no sure attraction to a woman who does not fear the Lord, 
Unless she loves God (and the right fear of God is love), a 
womap cannot love her husband or her children as she ought 
to, nor can she be truly faithful'to her duties in her home or 
beyond it. A woman who lacks love for God has the great- 
est of all lacks, whatever else she has to commend her. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Such a womanhood as is described in our text is a model of 
a mother, Taking, then, the idea of motherhood, let the 
teacher dwell upon that as the thought most appropriate to 
most of those in our schools. 

Ask the class if they have in their homes any small broth- 
ers or sisters. If any scholar says “ Yes,” ask as to how the 
little one is cared for. Draw out the fact that much as 
the babe is loved and ministered to by other members of 
the family, yet it is the mother who has to assume the burden 
of care for the little one. It ie she who thinks of, and min- 
isters to, its wants day or night. If sickness comes, she is the 
one who watches over its cradie, and is never weary of antici- 
pating its every want. To serve the youngest in the home 
she becomes its slave, so that it has no want to which she is 
not quick to minister. 

Now cal! attention to the fact that we all have been babies 
once. For years we ourselves have been ministered to in this 
same way by our mothers, What a debt of gratitude, then, 
have we which has been rolling up for years. There is not 
a boy or girl in the class that ever can repay that debt of 
gratitude arising from this ceaseless watchfulness that has 
surrounded our childhood’s years. This is one reason why 
we should obey the word of God, and honor our mothers, 
Most boys fear their fathers, but do not so.much honor their 
mothers. This is all wrong, and is contrary both to nature 
and the Bible. See how, in spite of all that has been said 
above, there are many children who, as soon as father or 
mother begin to grow old and perhaps fretful, want to turn 
them off on to some one else. They look around to see if there 





is not some “Old Woman’s Home” which will teke the 
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aged mother, who has cared for them while they were not 
able to care for themselves. From what I know of human 
nature, I fully believe that if an “Old Woman’s Home” were 
started in New York with rooms for a thousand such women, 
and were free, it would be filled inside of twenty-four hours 
by those who are now being cared for by their own children 
only because they are ashamed to turn them into the alms- 
house.’ But they would at once shoulder them off into such 
a home, if they could. What a hideous commentary this is 
upon human nature! 


Allin this class have a home, If there is any word in the- 


English language as sweet as “ mother” it is“home.” That is 
where we fly from the turmoil of life. There we find sweeter 
sympathy than anywhere else. If we are sick, we long to be 
at home with a tremendous longing. What is it, however, 
that makes home what it is? It is the presence of a mother. 
Take her out of the home, and you might as well take the sun 
outof the heavens, To her the children naturally fly when hurt 
or sick. To her the husband goes when he is over-burdened 
or wants sympathy. She is in a true sense the keystone of the 
ble4sed arch, the pivot around which the home revolves. It 
is often very easy to see that children have grown up without 
the influence of a mother’s care, nothing-can ever take the 
place of this. Children without a mother are worse off than 
sheep w'thout a shepherd. Should not the children then be 
tangut to honor and love mother, with all the love of which 
they are capabie? Yes. Yet, alas! there are many who look 
_ ontheir mothers more in the light of a hindrance than of a 
_ blessing. Then, when it is too late, perhaps, they find that, 
in all the world, there is no one who can take the place of 
that same mother whom they half despised. 

But, when we grow older, do we not naturally think less of 
our mothers? No, we think more and more of them. Child- 
hood is careless and thoughtless, but when we come to years 

_of maturity, we realize a little of what mother has been to us. 
Often in the late war, when the wounded soldier was lying in 
pain on his cot in the army hospital, he longed more for the 
touch of his mother’s gentle hand than for anything else in 
the wide world. And the moment of his beginning to recover 
was the moment when he felt his mother’s hand on his feverish 

‘brow. Oh, if all the stories of motherhood could be told, 
what a volume that would make of heroic sacrifice and won- 

- derful fidelity ! ‘ 

Well, however we may exalt the love of a mother and her 
fidelity, we can stifl never make it equal to the love and 
fidelity of God. He says, Can a mother forget her child? 
Yea, she may forget, yet will I not forget. He says, “As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
God is both father and mother to those who are willing to 
take him as theirs, and he tries to make us realize this 
by all the comparisons that he can make use of. All that 
an earthly father can do for us, and more too, God does for his 
children ; and all that an earthly mother can be to us, that, 
and more too, God is willing to be. Let the scholar remem- 
ber this, and then the kindest of earthly parents will be to 
him interpreters of God’s infinite love and care. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Try to get from the children a definition of the word “ex- 
cellent,” and find what idea they have of an excellent woman. 
No doubt, if a teacher should ask a class for the name of the 
best woman in the world, nearly every child would say “ My 
movher.” Many of the proverbs are to “‘my son.” This 
chapter has a picture for every girl and every woman to 
study avd to copy. It seems to have been the words a queen 
mother taught to her son, King Lemuel, or perhaps is a por- 
trait of the queen mother drawn by her son. 

A Virtwous Woman.—What does “virtuous” mean? She 
was pure and true, one who meant always and everywhere to 
do right, to be good. How,happy the man who had such a wife! 
She would never deceive him, never do him harm by word or 
neglvct. She would help in all his plans, and be sorry with 
him in a!l his troubles. What a good mother, teaching her 
children how to be true, fair, and honest, like herself! 

A Busy Woman.—She was never idle. In her garden she 
raised flax; she gathered it, made it into thread, wound it, 
spun it, made it into cloth. Perhaps you can show a picture 
of a spinning-wheel, or possibly a real one, and the children 
may have some ides of the process. Call up some child with 
a pretty garment of wool, and tell that this excellent woman 
couid not buy such clothes all made, but she got wool from 
her own lambs, and with her willing hands did the carding 
and weaving into cloth; then cut and fitted and sewed with- 
out any sewing-machine, and made comfortable clothing for 
all her household. She knew how to raise or buy, and how 
to prepare, plentiful, wholesome food for all her family; and 
they gathered round their happy house table while she served 
it with smiles and cheerful talk. She was up with the earliest 
birds of morning, directing her maids how and what to do in 
daily work. 

A Prudent Woman.—She was a wise, pradent wife, glad to 
earn and” add to her husband’s thrift; her mind was as busy 





as her strong arms and able hands, She watched against 
waste in household supplies; she improved all her time in 
extra work when her own was done, and by saving and earn- 
ing bought more land. She carefully: chose « field, well 
watered and open to the sunshine ; ‘she bought it, hired men 
to plant and tend a vineyard, and, when it yielded fruit, she 
sold the grapes and made money. 

A Generous Woman,—W asthe money all to be used,for her- 
self and her family? She knew the wants of the poor,—how 
to help them to help themselves ; how to give wisely to them 
in times of trouble and need ; how to show sympathy in word 
and deed. The poor and sorrowful knew that in her they 
had a sure friend, one who was pitiful, kind; and true. 

A Care-taking Woman.—She was thonghtful for the future. 
In times of plenty she provided, lest days of want should 
come. In long summer days she wove scarlet and warm gar- 
ments for the time of snow; in health she provided against 
times of sickness, She made her home bright and beautifal. 
Do you love to see at your house the pretty things your 
mother’s hands have made? So it was with the dear mother 
long ago. There were curtains and cushions, and bright 
coverings of tapestries, soft and fine. Her own clothing was 
well chosen and gracefully worn, not from vanity, but such 
as those who loved her would be pleased to see her wear, fine 
linen and purple,—the choicest-and best. Her husband was 
well known and honored, dressed in the finest robes of her 
own fashioning, sitting among the elders in the public places 
of the land. Herskilful needlework was well known; travel- 
ing merchante knew the fineness of her home-made linen, 
and the embroideries on girdles of her making, and they 
gladly stopped at her house to buy them. 

A Friendly, Social Woman.—Neighbors and friends were 
welcome, and pleased to visit her. They always found her 
cheerful, kind, and wise. She loved society and company, but 
its claims never interfered with-care for her own household. 

A Loved Woman.—Her children grew up to know the 
blessed treasure of such a mother; they never thought her 
old-fashioned or behind the times. Her husband trusted her 
in all things, shared his thoughts and plans with her, and, as 
age came to them both, he said with beaming eyes, “There 
are many good wives in the world, but not one like my own; 
you are best of them all.” One thing we do not know,—if she 
was really beautiful in face or form. Such mind and charac- 
ter as hers must have shone in face and feature ; but we read, 
“Beauty is vain.” Beautiful. or not, she had no foolish 
vanity ; she never dreamed of having a new photograph with 
every changing style and season; but the inspired page has 
given us with her picture thesecret of her well-deserved praise. 

She Feared the Lord.—Her life of love and prayer, of happy 
service and blessed ministry, was all because she used every 
gift and grace of mind and person, all her influence, as from 
the Lord, to be used for him and given to him again. Have 
we learned anything from this picture of the excellent woman? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Tue Perrecr Wire.—The description of a perfect wife, 
with which the Book of Proverbs concludes, is entirely dif- 
ferent in its style and structure from the rest of the book. 
It is an acrostic, the twenty-two verses beginning with 
the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet in regular 
order. A similar arrangement is found in the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah. The acrostic or alphabetical arrangement of 
sentences or lines is a favorite form of Oriental composition. 
Who Lemuel was, we know not; but the word means “ for 
God,” or “Godwards.” Rabbinical tradition says that the 
poem was composed and given to Solomon by his mother 
when she saw him breaking loose into the licentiousness 
of polygamy, and that it was handed down by tradition until 
the time of Hezekiah, when the scribes attached it to the end 
of the book. There is no internal evidence as to its date, 
excepting that it must’have been at a period of much foreign 
trade, It would be in vain to look among Eastern nations 
now for any illustration of this sketch of the excellent woman, 
where Moslem polygamy has degraded her to be at best a 
toy, more generally a slave. The picture here is of a very 
different state of society,—where woman was respected and 
honored, not shut up in seclusion, but was the active head of 
her household, and entered freely into the business of life, 
the investment of money, and the management of the farm 
(v. 16). 

Srrixxine.—On one point only does modern Eastern life 
afford us an illustration. The principal occupation of the 
women in their hours of relaxation from household drudgery is 
spinning. At the door of the fel/ah’s cottage, or in front of the 
Bedawee’s tent, the women may be seen, distaff and spindle in 
hand, their fingers ceaselessly manipulating the tuft of wool 
or cotton which they hold in the left hand, wrapped round 
the distaff, while with the right they draw it out and nimbly 
twirl on to the spindle, while they hum a lullaby to the little 
ones at their feet, or gossip with a neighbor. A century ago 
spinning was the universal feminine occupation in our own 
country. Hence the term “spinster” is the legal expres 





sion for an unmarried woman in English law. The writer 
can well remember when, sixty years ago, the spinning- 
wheel was part of the furniture of every cottage; and in 
Devonshire, even later, the hand-loom still remained part. 
of the household furniture,—twenty years ago. The spin~ 
ning-wheel, though extinct among ourselves, has not yet in 
the East supplanted the more primitive distaff. 

Wravinec mv THE Orrent.—Though the loom is not 
much used in the towns and villages, except in the Leb-. 
anon and Damascus for silks, it is still universal among 
the nomad Arabs, with whom European and American 
fabrics’ have not, as among the former, displaced the 
coarser but stronger and far more durable native manu~ 
factures. The narrow webs of stout black camel’s hair which 
are stitehed together to form the tents of Kedar are all woven 
by the women of the tribe in looms identical with those de- 
picted on Egyptian walls. In weaving these, after each throw 
of the shuttle, the threads are pressed down by a heavy wooden 
comb thrust into the woof, and the fabric is thus rendered so 
close as to be waterproof. The materials used by the model 
wife and her maidens were only wool and flax. Cotton was 
not known; and though in the Authorized Version silk is 
named (v.22), the word should be rendered as elsewhere and 
in the Revised Version, “fine linen.” -Silk did not reach 
Western Asia till many. centuries later; and fine linen or 
cambric, the byssus of Egypt, was the choicest wear of wealth 
and luxury. She fears not the snow, the winter’s cold; for 
her household are clothed with (not scarlet, but) double gar- 
ments (according to the more probable reading). 

Tue Use or Cusnions or Tarrstry.—The mention of 
“coverings of tapestry,” or, rather, it should be, “ cush- 
ions of tapestry,” among her employments, is interesting, 
both as indicating that the cushions were then as now 
among the chief furnishings of an Eastern house, and also 
because still the embroidering of the covers of these cushions, 
and the working of tapestry for them, is the chief occupation 
of the ladies of the richer classes. 

“ Mercuant.”—The word “merchant” in verse 24 is 
literally “Canaanite ;” that is, the Phenician of Tyre or 
Sidon, who monopolized all the foreign trade of Israel. So 
to the present day the name howadji, which is applied to all 
foreigners, simply means “ merchant ” 

The Oollege, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


Tue Posttion or WoMEN. —It must be remembered that, 
while the position of woman among the ancient Hebrews was 
much better than that of her sisters among surrounding peo- 
ples, she was still regarded as a subordinate, who might secure 
and retain the affection of her lord only by faithful discharge 
of household duties, within which lay hersphere. The work 
done by the wife is pretty generally regarded as a kind of 
equivalent for. the money paid for her to her parents or legal 
guardians. Prices usually follow a scale, fixed for all practi- 
cal purposes by the practice in a district or village. Thusin 
Hebrin—which the Badu call Hebris—on the ridge of Jebel 
ed-Druze, a small village where the people live in most primi- 
tive fashion, I inquired into this matter. With them the 
price paid, in average cases, for a wife, is about fifteen pounds 
sterling. Where one takes the daughter of a good family, as 
much as thirty pounds may be demanded and paid; a widow 
may be bought for five. The women have no say in the 
matter ; and should they prove wasteful or unprofitable, they 
may be at once divorced by the simple utterance of the 
formula, Rahi ila ahlik,—“Go to your relatives.” This is 
absolute; there is no going back upon it. 

“Sue Seexeru Wootn,... Workerx DitiGENTLY WITH 
HER Hanps.”—The days when the distaff and spindle were 
familiar in the hands of wives and daughters of all classes in 
this country have long gone past. But thrifty old customs 
prevail in many out-of-the-way districts ; and during intervals 
of work in the daytime, and in the long evenings when the 
men lounge around, talk, and smoke, the hands of the women 
are working diligently, spinning and weaving. In some cases 
the welfare of the village depends chiefly on their industry. 
It is thus, for example, in Khabab, a Christian village just 
within the borders of el-Leja, the old Trachonitis. The little 
land around the village belongs to the ‘Arab el-Leja, who 
claim a certain proportion of the crops raised by the villagers, 
Of these Arabs it is a common saying, Anjas ma yahén,— 
literally, “ Fouler there are none,” meaning that they are 
utterly bad. The villagers are simply at their , and 
little, indeed, is often gathered from all their toilgome labors 
in the hot fields. The women meantime gather wool or fine 
hair, spin yarn, and manufacture hair cloth for tents, the 
saddle-bags, without which no one rides in this country, 
coarse overcoats, a kind of hair carpet, etc. These they 
“deliver unto the merchants,” and from their profits they 
are able to keep things going in the house. So much de- 
pends upon the housewife’s thrift and management that one 
sees how the husband of the “ virtaous woman” might be 
distinguished by his appearance and the quality of his clothes 

“ when he sitteth among the elders.” 

_“ Hes Laur Gorra nor our ax Niou.”—A tiny lamp 




















































































' ‘Phe oil may not be suffidient to last until dawn; but the 
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anxious housewife is up betimes, hes it replenished, and de- 
ae ater: ee ee eee een 
naey are astir. 

Otam vt ae: hres ‘lr nie Suni Vas neigt tina 
HOLD.” —There seems little reason to fear “the snow” within 
the limits of Palestine proper as these are now defined. At 
times it may fall in higher regions, such as Safed, but it im- 
mediately melts and disappears. Once within the last decade 
snow lay a few days in Jerusalem. Rain is the rule ; snow, 
a rare exception. But northward, among the mountainsem- 
braced in the kingdom of Solomon, the change from summer 
to winter is almost inconceivable to one unfamiliar with the 
elimate in these altitudes. In the sunny days the slopes are 
alive with men and women, happy girls and laughing boys, 
all along the broad stretches of vineyards and the carefully 
cultivated terraces, while cattle browse in ‘peactful serenity 
on the green patches above. With the descent of the snow 
a great silence falls over the mountains ; man and beast retire 
to their winter quarters lower down, and wo betide the thrift- 
less and ill-clad in these dreary days. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS, 





WISE. THE HONORED. 
BUSY. MODEL REWARDED. 
KIND. WIFE. LOVED. x 


SHE SHALL BE PRAISED. 


EAUTIFUL, 
HOW TO BE LESSED, 
ELOVED: 


LIVE FOR OTHERS. 


“ For Christ also pleased not himself.” 























HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ A charge to keep I have.” 

“ How sweet, how heavenly is the sight.” 
“TI worship thee, sweet will of God.” 
“Sow in the morn thy seed.” 

“ Laborers of Christ, arise.” 

“Throw out the life-line.” 

“ He that goeth forth and weepeth.” 

* Work, for the night is coming.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


* 1. A Retierovs Home (vs. 10,27, 30).—What is the foun- 
dation-of a happy home? What are the false foundations 
sometimes trusted in? What is the result when the virtue 
is only on one side of the house? Which is harder to find, 
a noble woman or a noble man, and why? How far is the hus- 
band responsible for the happiness of a home? - What is the 
* price,” the return, that should be paid for a noble wife? 
In what particulars especially will a good mother look “ well 
to the ways of her household”? What effect, uniformly, 
has the home training on the after life of the children? 
How does the home training compare in efficiency with the 
other influences thrown apound the children? In what par- 
ticulars is the religious training of s modern home likely to 
be deficient? What kind of “beauty” is to be counted 
“vain”? How may a wise mother implant in her house- 
hold the fear of the Lord? How should the father and the 
children help her in this? 

2. A Lovine Home (vs. 11, 26, 28).—Where did the mie- 
take begin, when there is a household without mutual trust- 
fulness among the inmates? Why is such confidence especially 
needed among the people who make up a home? What out- 
ward manifestation should there be of the love that exists in 
a home? How may a home be made more loving than it is? 
How should responsibility for maintaining and deepening 
this household affection be distributed among the members 
of a family? In what ways should wives be trusted more 
than they are? husbands? children? What is the impor- 
tance of conversation as a factor in the happiness of a home? 
What kinds of conversation will be discouraged in a wise 
household? What is “the law of kindness”? What are 
some common ways of breaking it in family conversation ? 
How does honest praise increase the happiness of a home? 
Why are we less likely to praise our relatives than others, 
even for similar deeds? Why is the house-mother especially 


"likely to be underestimated and undey-praised ? 
“8 Axcsacehuceme (vs. 12, 20).—What especial advan- 
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tages for helping ae other are solani by members of 
families? What especial reasons are there for family, co- 
operation? When one member of a family pulls away 
from the rest, what is the effect on himself? on the 
work of the family? Why is it that no family dare live to 
itself alone? How does helpfulness to others contribute to 
the strength of the family? What are some of the foolish 
reasons that sometimes prevent charity from members of 
families? What danger exists in the family spirit unattended 
by the spirit of charity? 

4. Aw Inpusraiovs Home (vs. 13, 15, 17, 19).—How is 
family affection promoted by the necessity of working with 
the hands? What is the effect upon family life of lack of 
occupation? How may the home increase the cheer and 
vigor of all the laborers connected with it? How is the 
habit of late rising injurious to family life? Why do the 
industries of a household require a single responsible head? 
Who should this be? How does the pettiness and routine of 
household duties affect character? When household work 
impairs health, what things are likely to be wrong in the 
manner of carrying it on? What differences do you note 
between household work in the time of the writer of these 
verses and our own time? What advances have been made 
in variety, interest, and usefulness? 

5. An Enterprising Home (vs. 14, 16, 24).—How does a 
wife do her share toward the support of a family without 
undertaking business outside of the home? Why, however, 
should women always be taught some profitable trade? What 
are some of these trades that women might learn as security 
against poverty? How should the women and children of a 
home, however, share in the outside business interests of a 
family? Why is it a great mistake for the father to bear all 
business cares by himself? 

6. A Prosperous Home (vs. 18, 25).—What sure causes 
of prosperity ‘have been thus far described in this ideal 
family? What alleviation does such a family possess, even 
should disasters come? What assurance has such a family 
that disasters will be only temporary? What constitutes the 
real aristocracy of a country ? 

7. A Beavutirut Home (vs. 21, 22).—How often does it 

snow in Palestine? Why is scarlet spoken of as suited to 
cold weather? How did the Jews heat their houses? (Jer. 
36 : 22, Rev. Ver.) For what purpose were the carpets of 
verse 22 designed? What are the advahtages of beauty in a 
home? Why is it that so many industrious homes lack 
_beanty ?. How is beauty ina home easily provided ? 
_. 8. Aw Honorep Home (vs. 23, 29, 31).—How does a noble 
home exalt every member of it? What is the effect on a 
man’s reputation if he has an unlovely home? Why is the 
reputation of a member of a household rightly affected by 
the honor or dishonor of other members of the home? How 
is it that this fact is one of the strongest safeguards of society ? 
How does our country rank with others in the honor paid to 
noble mothers? What, in modern customs, is tending to in- 
crease this honor? What is tending to lessen it ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Ina noble home, how will the children act toward the 
parents? 2. How will the parents treat the children? 
3. What will all the family do toward the family prosperity? 
4. How will they all seek to make the home beautiful ? 
5. What is the solid foundation of every noble home? 6. What 
will people say about such a home, and all who belong to it? 
7. How will such a home prosper ? 


Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here we are shown, on the highest aythority, the charac- 
teristics, the mission, and the reward of a good woman in 
woman’s highest sphere. And herein is a lesson for every 
woman who is a wife, or who may bé; and for every man 
who would find a good wife, or who would rightly estimate 
the worth of the good wife he has, or of the one he is look- 
ing for. 

A-woman’s right relation to God is the first thing. “A 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” She 
must have a good personal character; only a “worthy 
woman” is valuable above all jewels and material treasures. 
She must be loving and true as a wife, so that “the heart of 
her husband trusteth in her.” She has a care for all in her 
home; “she looketh well to the ways of her household.” 
She does not shrink from needful work ; “her lamp goeth 
not out by night ;” and, if necessary, “she riseth also while 
it is yet night.” She takes care of her health without coddling 
herself; “she girdeth her loins with strength, and maketh 
strong her arms.” Her womanly spirit shows itself in her 
words as well as her work; “she openeth her mouth with 
wisdom; and the law of kindness is on her tongue.” Her 
heart goes out to those iri want beyond her home; “ yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy.” She does not worry 
over the present or the past, “and she laugheth at the time 
to come.” 

Her reward is in her own wonianly character: “strength 
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and dignity are her clothing;”—and in the added honor 
given to her husband because she is his wife: “she doeth 








him good and not evil all the days of her life; ” he “is 
known in the gates, when he sitteth among the elders of the 
land,” “and he shall have no lack of gain:”—and in the 
gratitude and trust of her children and their father: “her 
children rise up, and call her blessed ; her husband also, and 
he praiseth her, saying, Many daughters have done virtu- 
ously, but thou excellest them all ;”—and in her well-won 
reputation as a womanly woman, as a wifely wife, and as a 
motherly mother: “give her of the fruit of her hands, and 
let her works praise her in the gates.” 

It is good for the girls and young women to have such an 
ideal ais this before them in their life’s outlook. It is good 
for the boys and the young men to see in this picture how 
good # good woman can be, and so to appreciate their own 
mothers and sisters, and to be stimulated to be worthy of 
such a woman’s love, if they should be blessed of God in find- 
ing and winning one as a wife. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—».———— 


THE MINISTER’S LIBRARY* 


It is a privilege to notice a book like the small volume 
recently published by Professor J. Henry Thayer of Har- 
vard. The address itself, which forms the body of the 
book, was delivered in September, 1892, before the Har- 
vard Divinity School. To this is added a list of books 
for students of the New Testament, drawn up, not for 
the professional bibliographer, but to meet the practical 
wants of the average theological students. The address 
is thoughtful, thorough, judicious, and helpful; the Jist 
is made with a discrimination unusual in the prepara- 
tion of such selections. The two go together,—the ad- 
dress will not be of much use to one who fails to profit 
by the list, and the list cannot be made the basis of a 
judicious selection of books for the student until he has 
read and reflected upon the advice given in the address, 


printing of such a list without glaring errors is no small 
achievement, In such accurate publication Professor 
Thayer has had large experience, as the books of refer- 
ence he has hitherto written or edited give abundant 
evidence. 

Assuming that it is a good thing to collect a library 
for use, dnd also that advice on such a subject can only 


encyclopedias, biblical and general, and then treats more 
fully of commentaries and other works treating of the 
Bible. A tribute to Professor Ezra Abbot is made at 
this point, though he is not named. A mild warning is 
rgiven against the purchase of denominational, popular, 
and “ encyclopsedic” commentaries, though exceptions 
and reservations are made, and a warm approval ex- 
pressed in regard to scholarly translations. The warn- 
ing against the omnium gathérum commentary and the 
homiletical helps is pointed and pertinent, Reserve is 
advised in buying works that “undertake to rearrange 
and combine the biblical books into an organic whole; ” 
that is, works which advance certain theories in regard 
to the origin of the books, etc. The positive injunction, 
“ Buy only such commentaries as you are not likely soon 
to outgrow ; consequently, the most thorough and sch6l- 
arly extant,” would, if heeded, save much money for 
poorly pdid pastors. Here Professor Thayer's words 
deserve to be weighed and pondered, and then applied 
by using his appended list. 

The author approves of nibbling at books, if it is 
rightly done; and this brings him to the use of books, 


looking for; to read on both sides; to read the last word. 
But all along are strewn such cautions as only a man of 
wide reading and candid scholarly judgment can give. 

As to what books to read, Professor Thayer is cautious, 
remembering that art is long. Theaims he recommends 
are: intellectual stimulus, knowledge of life, religious 
culture ; but he warns against the danger of reading too 
much and thinking too little. The practical suggestions 
about fly-leaves and their purpose, card-catalogues, and 
collection of current.discussions, are brief, but weighty. 
The closing paragraphs picture the reading-room of the 
British Museum, and enforce the importance of rightly 
using large libraries. Few, unfortunately, even among 
the clergy, know how to use a public library. 

The list of books covers forty-six pages, and the index 
to the same (of authors mainly) takes up six pages more. 
The divisions are: Bibliography of Theology, Biblical 
Philology, Biblical Archeology, New Testament “ Intro- 
ductions,” New Testament Times, New Testament Theol- 
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ogy, and Miscellaneous Topics. Under | 
“ Introductions” Professor Thayer gath- 
ers the following subdivisions: Origin of 
‘the New Testament Writings; Collection 
of the same (canon); Preservation (here 
including Textual Criticism); Dissemina- 
tion (versions) ; Interpretation (subdivided 
‘into History, Hermeneutics, Exegesis, 
Commentaries) ;/and to these are added 
Lives of Christ and Lives of the Apostles. 
To tnis part twenty-two pages are al- 
lotted. The method of division is sub- 
stantially that of Reuss. Under Miscel- 
laneous Topics, Professor Thayer says he 
has appended “specimens of subjects 
treated by my students in private essays 
or at social evening discussions.” 

Any one who is competent*to study the 
New Testament with accuracy can find 
here the names of the books he needs ; but 
to select them he must ponder well the 
address which precedes the list. Many 
of the more thoughtful Sunday-school 
teachers would be profited by perusing 
both address and list. It might at least 
give them an idea of the comparative 
value of books recommended as “ helps.” 
To a studious clergyman the little volume 
will at once prove a treasure, and ought 
to save aim time and money. 





There is novelty in meeting with a 
treatise on theology written by a Roman 
Catholic and translated by a Unitarian. 
The Abbé Gratry was altogether the ablest 
theological thinker in the Gallican Church 
since Bossuet. In opposition to those who 
regarded religion as a matter simply of 
emotion and submission, he asserted the 
rights and the use of the human reason 
in dealing with the greatest themes, in- 
voking the authority of Aquinas to sup- 
port the claim. He indicated his own 
sympathies with the independent theolo- 
gians of the past by re-establishing the 
order of the Oratorians, which in the 
seventeenth century suffered so much for 
its sympathy with the Jansenists. How 
great the weight of his name was shown 
by the pains taken to secure his submission 
to the Vatican Council’s decree concerning 
» the infallibility of the Pope, against which 
he had written strongly while the question 
was under debate. His chief work La 
Connaissance de Dieu is now given to Eng- 
lish readers under the title A Guide to the 
Knowledge of God, in a translation made 
by Abby Langdon Alger, with an Intro- 
duction by her father, the Rev. William 
Rounseville Alger. The book, as its sub- 
title indicates, is “a study of the chief 
theodicies,” from Plato to Leibnitz, with 
glances rather inadequate at the later Ger- 
man writers from Kant to Hegel. It deals 
with the problem in the 2 priori fashion 
of mathematics, as Father Gratry held 
that the process of the human reason which 
finds ita exemplification in pure mathe- 
matics reaches its consummation in the 
knowledge of God. At the same time he 
admits that the value of any train of rea- 
soniag on the subject must depend largely 
upon the moral condition of him to whom 
it is addressetl. Atheism is a radical vice 
of the human spirit which no mere logical 
process can overcome. But our author, 
like Aquinas, shows a very high confidence 
in its utility. The book will be useful to 
many students as showing a field of Roman 
Catholic literature in which Protestants 
wilt find themselves equally at home. 
The. translation is well done, and seldom 
suggests that it is not an original. (Large 
8vo, pp. xi, 469. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $3.00.) 


One of the notable articles in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
was that on Socialism by Thomas Kirkup. 
Its author expanded it into A Study of 
Socialism, and now follows this up with 
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A History of Socialism, which is an admir- 
| able survey of the field. Mr, Kirkup is 
neither a Socialist nor an anti-Socialist. 
He regards it calmly as a great social 
movement, which is still in its initial 
stage, and as to whose balance of good 
and evil it is still too early to pronounce. 
His accounts of the great leaders, from 
St. Simon and Fourier to Marx and La- 
salle, is notably dispassionate, and always 
clear. While less diffuse than Rae or 
Laveleye, he really carries the reader 
farther into the understanding of the sub- 
ject. It is furnished with a good index, 
—a rare thing. in works of its class. 
(8vo, pp. vii, 301. London and Edin- 


burgh: Adam and James Black.) 


An excellent purpose. is displayed in 
Animals’ Rights, considered in Relation 
to Social Progress, by Henry 8. Salt, an 
English writer, author of a life of Thoreau. 
But Mr. Salt is not a discreet advocate, 
though his cause is worthy. He does not 
clearly outline in his own mind exactly 
what is the burden of proof to be assumed, 
and therefore the reader is left somewhat 
uncertain whether meat-eating is deemed 
by the author to be, as glaring a sin as 
downright cruelty to harmless creatures. 
There is-in the book, however, much that 
is good and effective; for example, the 
vigorous chapters concerning Sport, or 
Amateur Butchery, and Murderous Mil- 
linery. (16mo, cloth, pp. x, 162. London: 
George Bell and Sons.) 


There is much that seems promising on 
first turning the leaves of a translation of 
Adolphe Jullien’s Richard Wagner: His 
Life and Works.- The veteran organist 
B. J. Lang contributes an introduction; 
there are numerous portraits, views, and 
other pictures; and the volumes are 
stately, though not elegant. But they 
form a contribution to the study of their 
theme, rather than a really valuable piece 
of criticism ; for they substitute rhetoric 
for analysis, and personalia for true bio- 
graphical writing. (2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
total pp. 480. ~ Boston: J. B, Millet Co. 
Price, $10.) 


The text of a handsome new volume en- 
titled The New England Country, by Clifton 
Johnson, is that of an amateur, unfamiliar 
with the rhetorical art, and sometimes 
weak in the application of grammatical 
science; but the numerous accompanying 
illustrations are such faithful reprodud- 
tions of characteristic scenes that the book 
is a valuable album of views of folk-life 
in Western Massachusetts and Southern 
Vermont. (8vo, cloth, pp. vii, 121. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. Price, $2.50.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


4 correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 
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This beautiful little service can be prepared very easily by Sunday- 


schools, large or small. 


The offerings of flowers, each kind an emblem of 


one of the Saviour’s perfections, are presented by the classes. 


The exercise comprises Scripture readings, words from the poets, and 
bright, joyous music, including a melody written for this service by W. W, 


Gilchrist. 
Times of April 22. 


From the Rev. Dr. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, 
editor of the ‘‘ Laudes Domini” series 
of hymn-books : 


“The ‘Children’s Day Service’ is excellent,— 
hymns, selections, and music. It commends itself 
wholly to my taste and confidence.” 


From Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, the teacher 
of the Boston Primary Union : 


“I like the plan of the exercise. Its simplicity 
is a very desirable feature, and the poetical selec- 
tions are good. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the symbolism of all nature. and the 
flowers have a special message.” 


From Mr. Sias H. PAINE, superintendent of 
Bethany Sunday-school, New York : 


“Itis out of the ordinary rut of such exercises, 
and so has the merit of novelty, always desirable for 
children. Its arrangement permits the omission 
or change of parts to suit local conditions without 
marring the unity of the plan. It makes common 
things reminders of Christ, and the oftener this is 
done the better.” 


From President M. Woo.sey STRYKER, 
LL.D., of Hamilton College : 
“* The Children’s Day Service’ is so good that 
if I stil! had a Sunday-school I should use it. It 
is simple and strong.” 


From WiiiiaAM A. Duncan,-Ph. D., Field 


Secretary of the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society : 


“It is a charming service. It is dignified, wor- 


shipful, and instructive. . . . The arrangement is 
graceful without being elaborate.’ 








Selections from the service may be found in The Sunday School 


From Mr. IsraEt P. BLAcK, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the International Primary 
Union: 

“I think the idea is good, and you have beauti- 
fully developed it. _ I believe it is in advance of the 
great number of such exercises that are being pub- 
lished. I thought when I first read it that your 
poetical selections were too classical, but now be- 
lieve that you were wise to select a high quality 
of poetry instead of the cheap kind that is so 
abundant.” 


From Rev. Dr. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, 
editor of the ‘‘ Evangelical Hymnal :” 
“ The plan is one of much beauty, and the man- 
ner in which you have developed it appears to me 
very likely to appeal with tenderness to the hearts 
of children. Your groupings of Scripture are very 
rich.” 


From Mr. THOMAS P. BARNEFIELD, super- 
intendent of the Park Place Sunday- 
school, Pawtucket. R. I. 

“The thought and plan seem to be new, and 
are excellent; the detail of the service is beautiful, 
and no school will have any difficulty in using it. 
We will use it in our Park Place Sunday-school.” 


From Mrs. WiLBurR F. Crarts, President 
of the International Primary Union : 
“Unique, delicately refined, and teaching beau- 
tiful lessons concerning the character of the 
Saviour.” 


From the Rev. A. H. MCKINNEY, superin- 
tendent of Olivet Sunday-sfhool, New 
York City : 

“I am especially pleased with the way that the 

Word of God is used to illustrate and emphasize 

the truths taught.” 


Any number of copies will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. » 


Single copies, 5 cents; one hundred copies, $4.00. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street,,. Philadelphia, Pa. 












Price, 5c. each, postpaid ; $4 a hundred, not prepaid. 
AND, 


“THE FIRM FOUNDATION.” 


AN ORIGINAL SERVICE FOR CHIL- 
DREN’S DAY. 


Arranged by W. L. Mason. 
Sesetvendh, et oe $2.50 a 100, not prepaid. 


* Character Building,” 


A SERVICE OF SCRIPTURE RECITATION, 
SONG, AND SYMBOLICAL EXERCISES. 


Arranged by W. L. Masom. 
Price same as ‘‘ Firm Foundation.” 
One each of above mailed for 10 cents. 


THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CoO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos, 5 & 6 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings « 
Capes ae Goring the World’s Fair. He ‘says it is the 
Gospel Hymns series. 


Words and music edition, beards........ $45 per 100 


Large type edition with music, boards, $60 ‘‘ 100 
Words cooly, at 6, 10, and 20 ie tae oe per copy, may also 


be had at book naan 
The Biglow & Main 60,,| The John Church Co., 
$.£.C.4th&Eim, Cincinnati. 


76 E. Sth St., New York. 
- CHILDREN’S DAY 
“Fes Doser 


RAINBOWS OF yRCeeee, B pihes Owens and 
ns. Striki ; easy nt music ; 
wonderful bomoawe of of decoration. Brilliant results 
with little effort. 

THE CHI MELDBEY'S, CRUSADE. Children’s a4 
missionary service, by Miss Brown and Lorenz. Fu 
of fremete action and tableau effects. Music easy 


OVE Vivws SEA and IN BLOSSOM TIME had 
an immense sale last year. 
Prices above 
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frome. 20 cents. 4 “Samples topics of SPIRIT AND 
and TRIED our new 8. 8. song- 
books, for 50 cents. Ask your dealer, or address 
LORENZ & ©O., Publishers, Dayton, Ohio. 
WARD & D 


RUMMOND, 7 Broadway, New York. 





“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 

“CRATEFUL OFFERSINCS” 

“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 
“SUNSHINE” 


Four beautiful Car-pren’s Day Services 
with illustrated title pages. Complete with 


Responsive Readings, Recitations and Mel- 
odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent 
postpaid to any address for 15 cts. in stamps. 


Cc. &. Epirion “THE NEW SONG" 


will be ready Apr. ao. The latest 
for S.S. and C, E. Societies, Send 
40 cents for sample copy. 

-. F. ROSCHE & CO., 
940 W. Madison St., Chicago. Il. 
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Pictoria! Representations of the 
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STRAIGHT SERMONS 


To Young Men and Other Human Beings. 
By Henry Van OEER, D.D. 12mo, 


$1.25. 
nv In his * 
“Dr, Van Dyke has no arrows 
uiv: and well 
re. a pen meee winged, 





™. ¥. : 
by the simplicity 


** Characterized gut Seve 
fulness which distinguish Dr. 4 Brie asa 
reacher, and by "6 certain sy pathetic attitude 
po tong | Zouth. 4 > aye ative be- 
latent rather than ex, 


CHRISTIAN INQUIRER : 
“A grand volume to enon into the hands of 
young men, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


Although this book has already gone intp thousands of homes, 
we feel sure there are still many parents w 
if they might satisfy themselves re a 
It is not easy to judge of ak 


One look at the book its 
satisfactorily. as 
Thereforé, if «@) bscriber, 
rey 
ause we have confidence 
Oe 
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book sent to him for examina See = publishers paying the postage. 
After looking over the book the subscriber may either retain it 
and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the return postage, 
In writing, you may simply say: In accordance 
with your offer, please send me a copy of “ Hints on Child-Train- 


pr like to have it, 
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an advertisement. 


acre far more 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








JUST ISSUED. 


Tabernacle Anthems. woe x 


Practical, musical, beautiful. 200 
organ score. Sample copy, 90 cen Returnab 


For Sunday-schoola 
Heart Songs. Fi Fillmore "A boon that vill det delight 
arene 


192 pages. Sample copy, 35 cents 
Al. Little Armor Bearers. 
Price, 5 cents. 


FILLMORE BROS., “Ge"so'sinistionse, 8° 
FLORAL PRAISE, No. Il. 
OUR FLORAL JUBILEE. 


FOR CHILDREN'S DAY: 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
pS. BL. 5 cents 


New re Recitations, etc. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
Randoipk. St., 





A concert exercise 
for Children’s Day. 





Songs, Seriptu: 
each, by mail ; <7) per 100 100 by express, 





81 76 E. 9th St, Wew York. 
For ASabbath Among the Flowers 
Children’s ise, Sem2. eae for the Children: 
a anian (Primary), by Luar Whesiock. 
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AL FAS? OF FLOWERS. 


LIGHTS, “Skavency” 


CHILDREN OF THE GoseaL 
FAR AS 4 LILY. 
HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY. 


2 Six Children’s Day Services, each 
Honea Gem. Music, Pesttations ete. 
A Prien, 5 ots each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 0 
% SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


4 John J. Hood, Paicss'ra’ B | ives 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Bend 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musican 
Yun JOuN CHURCH € 
THE J Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SONGS 
By Ina D, Sanxey,J. badnge~ Barr, and WM. Suaw. 


100. ‘be. a vor ioeton, Mass 


Binion @ tunin tian inden York and Ch 
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| Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK, 

By Dr. W. H. Doawz, 
The Latest and Best Work by this Popular Author, 
WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 





Price, 93° per 100. 
Add 5 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 216 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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A new Children’s Day Service. 
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Washington, D, C. 
Dear Sir :—I know Mr. Edwin 8, Johnston, of whom 
ee eh ane hore nowlango oS e that he has - 


wonderful cures 
Pours t most truly, ARAMARER, 
boy also to George w. ontids, peop. q 
Sspege pom pistes oe tag KE. 8. Joh "s. 
rend for! pring & &t., Phila., 
AMMERING INSTITUTE 


Bua: THAINING BCMOdL: Always open, 
and poor wereemns. 41 Tremont Street B Boston. 














Of course they ride 


Columbias. 


They know bicycles —folks who 
know bicycles buy Columbias. 





Columbia cata) 
The moat exhaustive cycling cx publiahen. Wied 
jum two-cent stamps. 
Big. Co., Boston, New York, Hartiond, 

















DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS, 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, athe ange LEaD. 


Raho! Times, and send 10 cents for samples worth 
the money. 
Jos. DIXON QRUCISLE co., 
TY, N. J. 
KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are sold by all leading stationers. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press —— 
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SCHOOL CLUBS. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550, 


a For 25 years, but 
too busy to push it— 
Vacuum Leather &ii: 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Bicycle 
I Want ? 





Right here—the reliable Hart- 
ford—the leading wheel for the 
money—Catalogue free—Hart- 
ford Cycle Co., Hartford,Conn. 
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Portrait of a Lady 


who has cleaned house all day without 


='2> Pearline—and she’s had a lively time of 


it. There’s another day just like it coming 
to-morrow—and more afterwards. 


Now, see the difference. With 


Pearline, all this hard work would 


be easy ; through in half the time ; 
nobody disturbed by it, Pearline 
cleans, without the least harm, 
everything that water doesn’t 
hurt. You won’thave your paint 
streaked and rubbed off or your 


marble discolored or your temper 


ruffled or—well, Pearline ban- 
ishes more of the ills attending 





washing clothes. 
Send ® Peddlers and some 


Se Bac se ea and if you 


house-cleaning than anything else known—just as good for 


unscrupulous will tell 
‘the same ” Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never 


Citta AMES 


*‘ this is as good as” 


lace of Pearline, be 
PYLE, New York, 
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the Bram 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott's Emulsion 


6? Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, ex 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 


. Bottle o Bovril 


Means the apeont ty? ex- 
tract in the world ; that 
Wighy concen prime beef, 
igure from 4 
from every sng 
pe ay in that it retains 
and utilizes the nourish- 
ment (albumen and 
brin), becoming ther 
not only a tonic, but a 
food. 
BOVRIL (Limited), London, 
Food Specialists, 
55 Franklin 8t., New York. 
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mometer of the blood. Sallow 


and bilious complexions mean 
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‘that the system is impoverished 
Bovinine will change all that. , 





There is nothing more con- 
venient or effective for relieving | % 
Hoarseness and Coughs than 
Brown’s BRONCHIAL 
They are absolutely unrivaled | 
for the alleviation of all throat | dase. 
irritations caused by cold. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. ©. Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 
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gallons of 
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Good for any time of year. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
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W. BAKER & C0.’S 


5 reakfast Cocoa 


which is Pages med 
pure and 


Sold by Grocers jrecere everywhere. ° 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


»|EPPS'S COCOA. 
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Ry ny ie operations of a and properties of ond 
e eas careful application of 
fied our resi faat 


ven with a deltcately favored beverage which may 
chiens with a delica: Teacerea tne 

save us ae heavy rs” ag Ly is by the jud 
cious use of such articies of d ta ——- 





TROCHES. every te 






may be gradually built w —_ i e 
ndency to i deen dreds pope on mala- 


are floeting Ss Fooly to attack wherever 

there +4 a weak point. we may escape many « fatal 
keeping ioe well fortified with pure 

| food abd a 1+): nourished frame.” — Civil Service 
Ye oy- 4 iy with bolting water or, — 
grocers, la thus: 
ic Chemists. 


re Sold oniy in bait x ge 
& Co., 





WORTH REPEATING 


THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. 
_ [By William Wordsworth.) < 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight 
A lovely apparition, sent 

To be & moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 3 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawns 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her upon nearer ore 

A spirit, yet a woman too 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin libert 

A countenance in which id meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good. 

For haman nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, pr lhe wiles 
Praise, blame, love. kisses, tears, and smiles, 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresigh ar ope and skill ; 


A perfect woman, y planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit , and bright 


With something of angelic light. 





TRUE WOMANHOOD. 


[From “ Sesame and Lilies,” by John Ruskin.) 


‘We are foolish, and withou: excuse 
foolish, in speaking of the “ superiority ” 
of one sex to the other, as if they could 
be compared in similar things. Each has 
what the other has not; each completes 
the other, and is com leted by the other ; 
they are in nothing alike, ro | the ha aa 
ness and perfection of both depen 
each asking and receiving from the otkew 
what the other only can give. 

Now, their separate characters are 
briefly these. The man’s power is active, 
progressive, defensive. He is eminently 
the doer, the creator, the discoverer, the 
defender. His intellect is for speculation 
and invention ; his energy for adventure, 
for. war, and for conquest, wherever war 
is juat, wherever conquest necessary. But 
the woman’s power is for rule, not for 
battle; and her intellect is not for inven- 
tion or creation, but for sweet ordering, 
arrangement, and decision. She sees the 
qualities of things, their claims and their 
places. Her great function is praise. She 
enters into no contest, but infallibly judges 
the crown of contest. By her office and 
place she is protected from all danger and 
temptation. The man, in his rough work 
in open world, must encounter all peril 
and trial,—to him, therefore, the failure, 
the offense, the inevitable error; often he 
must be wounded or subdued, often mis- 
led, andalwayshardened. But be guards 
the woman from all this; within his house, 
as ruled by her, unless she herself haa 
sought it, need enter no danger, no tempta- 
tion, no cause of error or offense. This is 
the true nature of home,—it is the place 
of peace; the shelter, not only from all 
injury, but from all terror, doubt, and 
division, In so far as it is not this, it is 
not home; 80 far as the anxieties of the 
outer life penetrate into it, and the incon- 
sistently minded, unknown, unloved, or 
hostilesociety of the outer world is allowed 
by either husband or wife to cross the 
threshold, it ceases to be home; it is then 
only a part of that outer world which you 
have roofed over, and lighted firein. But 
so far as it is a sacred place, a vestal tem- 
ple, a temple of the hearth "watched over 
by househokd gods, before whose faces 
none may come but those whom they can 
receive with love,—so far as it is this, and 
roof and fire are types only of a nobler 
shade and light,—shade as of the rock in 
a weary land, and light as of the Pharos 
in the stormy sea,—so far it vindicates the 
name, and fulfils the praise, of home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this 
home is always round her. Tie stars only 
may be over her head, the glow-worm in 
the night-cold grass may be the only fire 
at her foot; but home is yet wherever she 
is; and for a noble woman it stretches far 
round her, better than ceiled with cedar or 

inted with vermilion , shedding its quiet 

ight far for those who else were home ars 

"This, then, I believe to be—will 
not admit it to be—the woman’s true place 
and power? “But do you not see that to 
fulfil this she must—as far as one can use 
such terms of a human creature—be in- 








capable of error? So far as she rules, all 






















be oy 
stinetively, fofallit 
self-development, but for fe ene 


pet Re . foer amr g tanger set herself 
usband, but that 


never 

fail from hisside; wise, not with the nar- 
rowness of insolent and loveless pride, but 
with the passionate gentleness of an in- 
finitely variable, because infinitely ap- 
plicable, modesty of service,—the true 
changefulness of woman, In that great 
sense, “ La donna e mobile,” not “ Qual 
pium’ al vento;” no, nor yet “ variable 
as the shade, by the light quivering aspen 
made;” but variable as the light, mani- 
fold in fair and serene division, that it 
may take the color of all that it falls upon, 

pre § exalt it... 










The perfect loveliness of a woman’s 
countenance can only consist in that 
majestic peace which is founded in the 
memory of happy and useful years,—full 
of sweet records; and from the joining of 
this with that yet more majestic childish- 
ness which is still full of room e and 
promise,— opening always; modest at 
once, and bright with hope of better thin 
to be won and to be bestowed. There 
no old age where there is still that promise ; 
it is eternal youth, . 

Thus, then, you have first to mold her 
physical frame, and then, as the strength 
she gains will permit you, to fill and teni- 
per her mind with all knowledge and 
thoughts which tend to confirm its natural 
instincts of justice, and refine its natural 
tact of love. 

All such knowledge should be given her 
as may enable her to understand, and even 
to aid, the work of men; and yet it should 
be given, not as knowledge, not as if it 
were, or could be, for her an object to 
know, but only to feel and to judge. Itis 
of no moment, as a matter of pride or 
perfectness in herself, whether she knows 
many languages or one; but it is of the 
utmost that she should be able to show 
kindness to a stranger, and to understand 
the sweetness of a stranger’s tongue. It 
is of no moment to her own worth or dig- 
nity that she should be acquainted with 
this science or that; but itis of the highest 
that she should be trained in habits of 
accurate thought; that she should under- 
statid the meaning, the inevitableness, and |! 
the loveliness of natural laws, and follow 
at least some one path of scientific attain- 
ment as far as to the threshold of that 
bitter valley of humiliation into which 
only the wisest and brdvest of men can 
descend, owning themselves. forever chil- 
dren, gathering pebbles on a boundless 
shore, It is of little consequence how 
many positions of cities she knows, or 
how many dates of events, or how many 
names of celebrated persons,—it is not 
the object of education to turn a woman 
into a onger sure & but it is deeply neces- 
sary that she should be taught to enter 
with her whole personality into the his- 
tory she reads; to picture the passages of 
it vitally in her own bright imagination ; 
to apprehend, with her fine instincts, the 
pathetic circumstances and dramatic rela- 
tions, which the historian too ofien only 
eclipses by his reasoning and disconnecis 
by his arrangement; it is for her to trace 
thé hidden equities of divine reward, and 
catch sight, through the darkness, of the 
fateful threads of woven fire that connect 
error with its retribution. 

But, chiefly of all, she is to be taught to 
extend the limits of her s mpathy with 
respect to that history which is being oa 
ever determined, as the moments 
which she draws her peacefal coon. 
and to the contemporary calamity which 
were it but rightly mourned by her, a, 
recur no more hereafter. She is to exer- 
cise herself in imagining what would be 
the effects upon her mind and conduct ifshe 
were daily brought into the presence of the 
suffering which is not the less real because 
shut from her sight. She is to be ees 
somewhat to understand the nothingness 
of the - rtion which that little world 
in whic e lives and loves bears to the 
world in which God lives and loves; and 
solemnly she is to be taught to strive that 
her thoughts of piety may not be feeble in 
proportion to the number they embrace, 
nor her prayer more languid than it is for 
the momentary relief from pain of. her 
husband or her child when it is uttered 
for the multitudes of those who have none 
to love them, and is “ for all who are deso- 
late and oppressed. » 
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Be sure and get 


GOLD DUST. 

















When a woman Knows that 
GOLD Dust Washing Pow- 
der makes things clean in half 
the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 


the “something else’’ game. 


“Co Right Straight 
Back and Get 


MADE BY 


In. N. K. FAIRBANK & Co., 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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A New Principle Applied to Consumption 
THRO T and 
LUNGS. 


A os and 
SUMMER 


ma RESORT 


fof peculiar excel- 
lence, including sepa- 

rate sanitarium treat- 

ment by strictly regular 
hysicians, 


will prove superiority 
over any climatic 
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has written im the first fourteen years of its history 
Four Times Ase Much Ineurance 
Ae the Mutual Life, 


Five Times As Much Insurance 
Ae the Mutual Benefit Life, 


Seven Times Ae Much Insurance 
Ae the New York Life 
By thn gervenpending parted, end had ot the egmaans 


$105,000,000.00 
mragrunger the forpe. 
tol watyaee of ie re a ee 


a iene 


Aseeene Hee oN 


1 Hberal features, including dividends and 
pion ponies der ‘values, at at a cost of sixty per cent. 
of uswal rates. 


OVER $1,000,000.00 Cash Surplus. 


35,000 POLICY HOLDERS, 
all comin Sr serrata ws 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Prest., 53 State St., Boston. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 











HIGRER? 


Our productions of the present ?P 1 the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide noticé,. 


"eas. } CHICKERING & SONS 





(G 





. 


791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 








GEO. D. SWAN, 


Successor to Baxter ©, Swan, 


MANUFACTURER CF 


CHURCH, HALi, ann LODGE 


FURNITURE 


variety. Pulpits, 1- 
, communion Hr altar 
, 8. 3. teachers’ desks, etc. 
Write for tnformation to 
d Street, 


246 South Secon 
PHILADELPHIA, PAL, U.S.A. 








Church, Lodge, 













We make a special 
5 (er Agent for celebr: 


Ne 97 No. 


sane lighti 
Sebrates Bal y Reflector.” 


A. I. WEIDENSR, 
South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa, 




















PANELED pm ne ny 


attractive for 
charches, halls, and stores. Send 
my x and estimates - to 
we 


CHURCH 
ORCAN 


A 





Bhai: 


Established 1827. 
invited. 
ANS vor Boston, Mass. 





©. A MARE 


Bennes fon, SunnAr ScHoas 


Fes, Seat or 





BROS., 
Send for illustrated 


timeore, Md. 
entelegne. 


FLAGS AND SITES 





fy Your Home with 


i= New WALL F fas hares 











a Sf be, com’ the, ta in 
age on samples of W: 


De you imtem@tede ... .|. 
Soon? 


Sg ed Ae 


any Papering 
















Ronee eee 


D. BILLEN, 6168 





WALL | PAPERS 


a 





Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity: 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘%2ozsi 


Please mention The Sunday School ee 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
. OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street Philadelphia. 










Pe) oe Sd 2 
Beserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims. ove B41,8978.61 
Surpius over all Liabilliles,... . 141,498.86 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1808. 
$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. du RON TUM ERY. President, 
P. PEROT, resident. 


Vice-Py 
ASIC HARD oe, Sec. and Treas. 


WM. F. Wilkie? 
wi. ‘ff DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P, Perot, 

Israel Morris, Jos. K, Oa Whelen’ 

Pemberton 8. — Charlies 8, W 

Alexander B Edward F. Beale, Jr. 09 
John 8, Gerhard. 



















ot rer rrrrr rrr rr rrr rere ered > 


ONLY NEW RAGS, 


——— selected, are used in making 
our celebrated writing-paper, 








>rrrrereree 


orrrre 




















































armed 


> = 
“THE WORTH O” A THING 
ts best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 
Don’t you want a friend who would take half 
| meted Be | Sins + yooh ibe Ne: prot 
+a a gel A. nhnicng that would Keep yon 
assistant ur housewor! 
floors and wills dean, and your Sitchen beige: 
Sg Bag hy fe ony: need 











ROS. 
For Sale by ALL 








ae ruined stockings; no embarras- 
break-downs; no metal in contact 
the flesh, as all parts except the 
‘ep are enclosed in the webbing. 
Samples by mail. Silk Elastic, 
Ladies’ size, 40c.; with Belts, 75c.; 
Cotton Elastic, Ladies’, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 


Sold by leading merchants. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
859 Broadway, New York. 








Send measure. A 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE ©O., 





Send us a 


Trial Order. 


O’Neill’s, 
SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st St., New York, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


The Best Selected Stock 


Of Ladies’ and Misses’ Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats 
to be found anywhere: 


CHILDREN’S AND BOYS’ HATS A SPECIALTY. 


Our Silk 
and Dress Goods 


Departments 


Contain the very latest 
and choicest fabries af- 
forded by the Foreign 
and Domestic markets 
at the Lowest Prices. 

French Cashmere, 
Serges, Whip Cords, 
Diagonals, ,Armures, 
Poplins, Epinglines, 
French Broadcloths, 
and Cloakings. 














The Best 
Traveling Wrap 
18 OUR 
English Cravenette 
Garment 

Warranted water 
and dust proof. No 
rubber, noodor. Light, 
porous, and dressy, in 
Black, Navy, and Tan 
colors. See Catalogue 
for cuts and prices. 


Our China and Glassware Dept. 


Is specially interesting at this time, as we are offering a very 
fine line of Haveland Dinner Ware in a great variety of 
Shapes and Decorations at Very Moderate Prices. 


For illustrations of our Fine Line of IMPORTED CUT GLASSWARE, 
SEE CATALOGUE. 


A Handsome Catalogue Free. 
Spring and Summer Edition of our Ius- 


buyers. ready, mailed free to out-of- 
town residents. Send for a copy. As the 
‘demand for this book is always greater than 
the supply, we ask you to send us your 
name at onee. . 























THE SHAWKNIT aaruose] 


Not Stretched but Knitted 


To 
THE SHAPE OF 
THE HUMAN FOOT, 


And wearers of them appreciate this fact. 


7 S“taornaiy. © SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
which is On TOE. SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE PRICE-LIST.. 


Look for the Trapr-Mark 














Will Not 
nite 


tisovneot BEST DRESS STAY oh a 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. Al! other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the **Ever Ready.’ 





Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh 
_ POR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 


“SPECIAL, aah — STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York. 





— 


ROWN & METZNER, 636 mnenesemnanearnint aie 
JACKSON FAVORITE WAIST. 


Waukinhese 
in Hosiery. 


Save Discomfort and Darning. 
” Would you like an TQustrated Booklet free. 
mm nd oaran. 


arranted. Soldeverywhere. Post- 
id, $1. Attention is invited to our 
aist and La-Crossine och Fibrone 

Corset exhibit. It is a revelation. 
CORON ET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 




















When you come to the Worid’s Fair 
VISIT HARVEY, 

and make our office at Harvey your postoffice. 

_ Your friends may direct their letters to 

you, “‘care of The Harvey Land Associa- 

tion, Harvey, Ill.” 

You will find a reading-room with all 
conveniences for answering your letters, 
and an attendant to give information. 

You will find a number of temperance 
hotels and private houses where you may 
stay for a few days, and away from the 
temptations for your boys who come with 
you. 

Correspond with The Harvey Land 
Association in regard to your traveling 
expenses being paid in case you purchase 
their property. 

Write for maps and the History of Harvey, 
andwhy a profit is sure to be made by those 
who purchase inside the red lines. 

The Harvey Land Association, 

819 The Rookery, 217 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 
When you write, please‘mention this paper. 


IS THE TITLE OF A. BOOK 


HOMES Pierre ss 
VISITORS 


to the 
i Gatien time of tue 
ing the their ir nam 
in adits and want Wansber 
ad 
TO THE 


WORLD'S 
FAIR 














FMR, Baliding 


bay enourtens i deg New 
York hile. 
a, World ae ‘Pair. Select 
Lia AN Manda icest ocean 
tte.” asa GAZE & 


SONS, 113 y Be, New York. (Established 1844.) 











If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 


“KAYSER 





PATENT 
FINGER 
TIPPED” 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, 
write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 
York, and he will see that you get 
them. 
= 








YTroworn own 


= ee PRINTER eyed 











In ordering 
anything advertixed ia 
publishers, ax 
saw the 





The Sunday School Times imtends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


the publishers will refund to subscribers any woney that they lose 


Should, however, em ctwentnsental 0 pare sh ving Gee Se 





